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THE passage across 
the Channel from 
Dover to Calais 
marks a rapid and 
striking change of 
national life and 
manners with scarce 
any transformation 
in the outward habit 
of nature. Land- 
scape does not alter 
with language, and the 
scenery of the north- 
ern departments of 
France is found to have 
much of the 
character of 
that which we have left behind us in England. 
But to embark at Harwich and to wake in the 
morning as the steamer quietly makes for 
Rotterdam, yields a very different impression. 
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We are suddenly transported into a new 
world where everything owns the influence 
of water; and as the boat moves in the 
midst of a level of the deepest green 
meadow, intersected here, there, and every- 
where by water-trenches and dykes, which 
are flanked by a luxuriant growth of willow 
and alder, we feel that nature here presents 
itself to our eyes under conditions that are 
strange and new. And yet those who care 
for this Dutch landscape need scarcely wander 
so far as Holland, for within our own island 
may be found a wide tract of country 
possessing like features and characteristics. 
The Fenland is indeed in some sense a 
Holland in miniature. Here is the same 
ceaseless fight against the encroachment of 
the waters, and as if to point the resemblance, 
we are reminded that it was the Dutchmen 
who came over and helped with their skill 
and experience to make the present Fenland 
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what it is, the richest and most luxuriant 
agricultural district in England. Our earliest 
lessons in mechanical and civil engineering 
were principally obtained from Holland, 
and its people supplied us with our first 
wind-mills, water-mills and pumping-engines. 
Holland too even provided us with the 
necessary labourers to execute our great 
works of drainage. Sir Cornelius Vermuyden 
drained the great Level of the Fens: Free- 
stone another Dutchman was employed to 
reclaim the Marsh near Wells, in Norfolk: 
and Joas Johnson, when a new haven was 
required at Yarmouth, was commissioned to 
plan and construct the works. 

Of the life of Vermuyden, whose name is 
so closely associated with the history of the 
Fen, no memoir of any kind exists, though he 
seems to have been a person of good birth 
and education. Trained up as an engineer 
in a country where embanking and draining 
were studied as an art, he must have been 
familiar with the most approved methods of 
his profession. He was first invited over to 
England about the year 1621, but it was not 
until 1629 that he commenced his work in 
the Level. Great was the opposition he 
experienced on the part of the Fen-man, 
and his foreign workmen, the Dutch and the 
Flemings, were sadly ill-treated. The pro- 
posal to drain the great Fen had no attraction 
whatever in the eyes of its inhabitants. They 
enjoyed a wild liberty in their watery wilder- 
ness catching the fish and snaring the wild- 
fowl ; and however miserable their condition, 
still the Fens were their “native land.” 
Quite an agitation sprang up to oppose the 
invasion, and in satirical. songs and ballads, 
the grievance was made public, and the 
drainers were resisted in every possible way. 
One of these ballads popular thoughout the 
Fen villages was entitled The Powte’s Com- 
plaint and commenced after this fashion :-— 


““Come, Brethren of the water, and let us all 

assemble, 

To treat upon this Matter which makes us quake 
and tremble ; 

For we shall rue, if it be true that Fens be 
undertaken ; 

And where we feed in Fen and reed, they'll feed 
both Beef and Bacon. 


They'll sow both Bean and Oats, where never 
man yet thought it ; 

Where men did row in Boats ere Undertakers 
bought it ; 

But, Ceres, thou behold us now, let wild oats be 
their venture, 

Oh, let the Frogs and miry Bogs destroy where 
they do enter.” 


But the drainers outlived these attacks, 
and the works were executed. Vermuyden’s 
perseverance triumphed, but his efforts to 
raise funds for his Dutch labourers necessi- 
tated his selling every acre of the land he 
had reclaimed and earned. Our last sight of 
him is in 1656, when he appeared before 
Parliament as a suppliant for redress ; after- 
wards he seems to have left England, and is 
supposed to have died abroad in poverty, a 
broken-down old man. 

The Great Level of the Fens contains 
now about 680,000 acres of the richest land 
in England, land just as much the product of 
art as the kingdom of Holland, opposite to 
which it lies. It has been reclaimed and 
drained by the labour of successive genera- 
tions of engineers, and even now is only 
preserved for culture and habitation by 
constant care and watchfulness. In visiting 
the district the first impression is one of 
almost depressing monotony. Except a 
few knolls, locally termed “islands,” some 
small plantations of trees known as “ holts,” 
consisting of the black poplar, ash, and alder, 
a windmill, or the chimney of a steam engine, 
there is nothing to break the line of the low 
horizon. In other parts of England the 
hedge-rows, dotted with elms, and oaks, serve 
to give a picturesque character to the scene. 
Not so in the Fens. - Field is separated from 
field by ditches, which communicate with 
wider cuttings called “lodes,” and these 
again flow into the natural watercourses of 
the rivers which carry off the drainage of 
the land. Whirled through some of these 
districts in the railway train, the traveller 
feels weary and disgusted with the ugli- 
ness of the look-out, and wonders how 
anybody can possibly dwell in such melan- 
choly places. 


“Where none but a Great Eastern train deigns 
to stop, 


Where there’s no one to pick up and no one to 
drop.” 


A calm quiet reigns over the whole place, 
and even in springtime and early summer it 
is only the feeble song of the reed-sparrow 
and the chatter of the sedge-bird which 
breaks the silence. And yet this country 
has for centuries attracted the energies of 
foreign and English engineers. The sea- 
banks and droves of the north, whether 
Roman or Norman made them, tell us more 
graphically than any records, how the 
“ Marshland”’ was won from the raging sea 

in fact, wherever we may be, the dykes, 
the banks, the mills, all very forcibly speak 
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to us of the great struggle with nature. Of 
the earlier condition of the country we find 
but little recorded. Conjectural speculation 
upon the remote past conceives of a time 
when a great part of the German Ocean 
did not exist ; and in support of so startling 
a theory we are reminded of the presence of 
certain fish, roach, dace, chub, bream, which 
belong to the north-east of Europe, and 
which must have sped through fresh water 


to the streams of southern and western 
England. In further support of this view 
is the fact that the Burbot is found 


only in the Cam and a few other rivers 
in north-eastern Europe. Some stress is 
also laid on the presence in the Fens of 


with dark green alders and light green reeds, 
varied only by a few 
Then instead of the now almost universal 
silence, the whole place must have been 
alive with the song and notes of the innu 
merable birds and the clacking of the wild- 
fowl. The swallow-tail butterfly abounded, 
and the large copper in almost equal profusion 
spread its brilliant wings to the sun. Many 
other exauisite and curious insects must have 
been there too. Until very recently there 
were folk who remembered the time when 
a comfortable living was to be made by 
netting the ruffs and reeves in the summer 
time, and by snaring the snipe that were 
there in vast numbers during the winter. 


low, sallow bushes. 
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LITTLEPORT BRIDGE. 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macsperu, A.R.A 


the bearded tit, whose habitat is in the 
marshes of Russia and Prussia, and on 
traces of the fresh-water tortoise in Wro- 
tham Mere. Certain it is that a forest of 
goodly oaks, and firs, with hazel thickets, 
did once exist here, for the trunks of the 
trees and the nuts of the hazel are found 
admirably preserved in the peat side by 
side with the bones of the beaver, the wolf, 
the boar, and the urus. 

But even coming down to times nearer our 
own it is only in ‘imagination we can picture 
to ourselves the Fen as it was a hundred years 
or so ago. What a magnificent stretch of 
wild nature it must have been. Then the 
Level was for miles one uniform bed of sedge, 


But, alas! gone are the ruffs and reeves, 
the great copper, and many of the curious 
insects. 

Almost the only little piece of wilderness 
still left to enable us to form a clear idea 
of this desolate picture is the wild stretch of 
sweet sedge in Wicken Fen. The mass of the 
herbage consists of the Cladium mariscus, 
the Bog Rush, the Marsh Fern, and the 
Meadow Thistle. Here alone the swallow-tail 
butterfly is to be found with the Marsh Milk- 
Parsley, on which the larva feeds; but the 
cutting of the sedge destroying the pupa 
will soon extinguish the species. Here too 
is the last resort of the gorgeous Scarlet 
Tiger. Heath used to plentifully 


grow 
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in prehistoric times during the dry period 
in which the buried forests lived, but now 
in the Cambridgeshire Fen district a plant 
of heather or ling does not exist. As a 
remnant of heath fauna, the Emperor moth, 
one of our largest and most handsome 
species, remains in Wicken. The larva will 
feed upon other plants, and in Wicken it 
feeds upon the Meadow-sweet. A visitor 
to the Fens will do well to make first for 
Wicken, as a sight of it will help him, in 
passing through the now cultivated districts, 
to banish the present unlovely scenery from 
his mind, and to think only of its earlier 
beauty. Should he start from Cambridge he 
will pass through Waterbeach to Upware, 
whence he can speedily make his way into 
the midst of the Fen country. Here is the 
long straight road and the long straight 


around is flat, uniformly flat, and there is 
nothing but the mill and the solitary tree 
which stands out in relief against the horizon. 
The road is rugged, the dark peaty soil is 
full of ruts, and its blackness makes the 
crops around look the deepest green. 
Crossing the ferry the traveller arrives 
at the little Inn at Upware, with its quaint 
title—“ Five miles from anywhere. ‘ No 
hurry.’” The high bank of the river is 
very noticeable here, and the roof only 
of a little toll-house on the other side is 
visible, the lower part being quite hidden from 
view. Generally in England the rivers wind 
in and out, unimpeded in their natural course 
and trusted by man, but in the Fen every 
river has its artificial bank, and follows its 
course in a sort of bondage. In some cases 
the rivers have even inner and outer banks, 





A FEN DYKE. 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macsetn, A R.A 


dyke running by its side: the farmhouse 
with its picturesque barns and sheds: and 
the willow and the aspen poplar. The 
illustration of a Fen dyke is eminently 
characteristic of the neighbourhood : the land 


with washlands between them. When the 
seasons are wet, to preserve communica- 
tion between one village and another, the 
road must necessarily be considerably raised 
above the surrounding country, and as the 
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river for safety must be embanked, what 
better high-road between village and village 
and town and village than the river bank 
itself? So the high road goes winding in 
and out, following the natural course of the 
river, keeping by its side and raised above 
it. The Inn at Upware stands close to the 
river, as may be seen in the charming 
drawing with the lambs coming over by the 





birds began to give their welcome to the 
day. Suddenly a skylark broke out into 
wild, joyous song, then another and another, 
and soon the whole place seemed alive with 
sound. Cuckoos were numerous, and one 
here and another there began to peal forth 
a strong, clear note; the sedge-bird com- 
menced its continuous chattering, while now 
and then was heard the doleful song of the 
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CROSSING THE FERRY. 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macpetn, AR A 


ferry. Alas! these picturesque ferries are 
being gradually superseded by plain ugly 
iron bridges, and soon, too soon, there will 
be but few of them left. 

To rise with the sun in Wicken is worth 
the cost. This is the time to see the mists 
as they wreathe themselves fantastically 
over the Fen and then vanish like a thin 
veil caught in a flame. I remember starting 
out for Wicken Fen from Upware one cold, 
quiet morning at about half past one when 
the only sound to be heard was the fitful, 
restless quiver of the large poplar in front 
of the little Inn. Passing over the bridge 
and following the dyke, I made my way 
into the midst of the Fen which was still 
cloaked in a white wet mist. At first 
the silence was complete, but as I pushed on 
by the side of the still water, one by one the 


reed-sparrow. There was the grasshopper 
too with its peculiar cricket-like incessant 
reel ; the piping, clicking note of the snipe, 
accompanied at intervals by a humming or 
bleating noise, apparently produced by a 
peculiar action of the wings when the bird 
descends swiftly and with a tremulous motion ; 
and the quail’s shrill whistling sound. Stand- 
ing by the dyke side in the midst of the sedge 
and the rushes, the bats passing and repassing 
in noiseless flight above my head, and this 
chorus of invisible songsters piercing the mist 
that still hung over the whole Fen, the effect 
in the dim grey light was certainly most 
strange and weird ; and shivering in the cold 
morning air, I could well understand the 
legends about the Fen-man who was once 
believed to be born with a speckled belly and 
a web between his toes, and could appreciate 
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IN THE FENS —EVENING 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macnern, A.B.A. 
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his opium consuming propensities by which 
he was supposed to fortify himself against 
the dreaded evil of ague. But gradually 
everything imperceptibly lightens, the sun 
rises majestically, and the mist rolls off 
the Fen. Though there is no wind, it seems 
to be driving at a great pace, and bit by 
bit this wild piece of nature is disclosed 
to view. It is the hour when the sedge- 
cutters start out from the village to their 
early morning work. The first illustration 
represents this wonderful mist over the 
Fen as two of these men are crossing one 
of the numerous dykes with scythe and 
provender for the day on their backs. 
Handkerchiefs are tied over their mouths to 
protect them from the effect of the deep 
dew, pieces of stocking are wrapped round 
their arms and hands as armour against 
the sharpness of the sedge, their waistcoats 
are of calfskin, and they wear leathern 
leggings like greaves about their legs. 
The drawing of the sedge-cutter is in fact 
exactly as he is to be seen at his work. 
While everything is wet with the heavy 
dew, the short broad blade of his scythe 
tells effectively. Sedge-cutting is one of 
the remnants of a Fen industry, and Wicken 
is the only portion of the great district in 
which the sedge has free growth. But when 
the whole area was a Fen of vast bog and 
yater and when myriads of water-fowl 
made it their home, and the booming of 
the bittern was a common sound, then 
the Fen-man dug his peat for fuel and cut 
his sedge for kindling his fire and cover- 
ing his roof, and at night brooding over his 
fire dreamt of the Jack o’ Lanterns. Often 
too he shivered with ague, for although to 
the manner born, yet even he was not free 
from the terrible consequences of the Fen 
miasma. In the summer evenings you may 
sometimes come across one of the peasants 
spearing eels with a long barbed pole in the 
pools of water that have been made by 
this excavation of the turf or peat. Itisa 
striking sight—the man’s figure exaggerated 
in size in the evening light as he stands 
outlined against the sky, with his arm 
aised and ready to strike into the pool 
made golden by the setting sun. It is also 
very picturesque to see some of the girls of 
the village herding the geese and ducks home- 
yard at sundown as they walk by the dyke 
side in the midst of the sweet sedge, indus- 
triously knitting and singing as they go. 
The wild beauty of Wicken Fen is in 
striking contrast with the cultivated land 
lying around it, Within a short distance 


are crops of corn, oats, and mangel-wurzel 


springing out of the dark peaty soil, with 
ditches separating one field from another. 
The landscape has become dull and unevent 
ful, and yet it is impossible to regret the 
change that has been effected, though it 
has been made at the cost of picturesque 
beauty. For there must have been a time 
when the resources of the Fen-men scarcely 
sufficed to sustain them in their constant 
struggle with the forces of nature. Their 
dwellings, erected on the banks of the rivers 
for their better security, and generally at 
some distance from each other, cut them off 
from their fellows, and deprived them of 
all social life— 

“ An humble race of men, 

Alike amphibious by kind nature’s hand, 
Formed to exist on water or on land ; 

Who endured long time 

The various hardships of the watery clime, 
Whose slaughtering gun and faithful dog had fed 
His wife and little family with bread.” 


A hard place indeed it must have been to 
live in, and fit to breed a hardy race. And 
these earlier inhabitants were made of stern 
stuff, as the traces of their life serve to 
prove. ; 

There was discovered in. Burwell Fen the 
skull of a bull crushed in with a ground 
celt, which was found in the skull itself ; 
showing the habits of the men who had the 
courage to attack a wild bull with simply a 
stone tool mounted in wood. Then an 
advance in civilisation is made, and bronze 
celts, iron swords, and spear. heads, &c., are 
found. In later days the Fen-men had 
great gain by their winter shooting and 
summer fishing, especially in a drowned year, 
for when the waters began to abate, the fish 
retired into the dykes and rivers, and great 
quantities were taken. By the overflowing 
of Whittlesea Mere and other great reservoirs 
of fish, the whole country is plentifully stocked 
with them, and the Fen-men have a phrase 
that “ Whittlesea Mere has folded.” 

The natural islands of the Fenland form 
a singular and characteristic feature of the 
country. These are not formed by ditches 
and drains, but consist of land elevated 
some few feet above the surrounding Fen. 
In some cases there are even islets within 
an island, the names of the many places 
in the district which have for their 
termination ea and ey, such as Whittlesea, 
Thorney, Stuntney, Coveney, Quaney «c., 
indicating that in former times they were 
dry ground, while the Fen around was 
flood. These beautiful Fen-isles were the 
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resort of the monks, who seem to have been 
the first settlers there. They all, with the 
exception of Sibsey and Stickney, lie in the 
southern part of the district, and in the 
history of Ramsey we have a description 
of this lovely isle, which got its name from 
a solitary ram that wandered thither and 
was never able to return. William of 
Malmesbury writing in the twelfth century, 
gives an account of Thorney Abbey and Isle, 
appropriately named from the dense thick- 
ness of the bramble bushes. “The island 
itself,” he says, is “a very Paradise ; in some 
parts are apple trees and vines raised on 
poles: trees abound, and with its plain of 
grass level as the sea, it resembles a very 
heaven.” Nor does he forget to mention its 
buildings which were “ wonderful to see.” 

In the Liber Eliensis a monk of the 
twelfth century gives an elaborate picture of 
the Isle of Ely, full of details, and very 
useful in furnishing some information of 
the Fen zoology. It is an enthusiastic 
account of the Isle supposed to have been 
delivered to William the Conqueror when he 
was laying siege to the “Camp of Refuge,” 
the last portion of England which held out 
against his victorious arms. King Harold 
had bestowed the Abbacy of Ely on Thurstan, 
a Fen-man, who had been brought up in the 
monastery, and William’s first act was to 


* deprive him of the see and appoint a Norman 


in his place. But his removal proved no easy 
matter. Relying upon the strength of his 
position with its natural bulwark formed by 
the swamps and marshes, Thurstan deter- 
mined to defend the abbey, and to support 
Edgar Atheling; and in this way the Isle 
of Ely became a refuge for all the English 
subjects who refused submission. The 
refugees selected Hereward, a young noble, 
distinguished for his valour and daring to 
take command of all the forces they could 
muster, and we read how a knight of the 
French army was entertained by Hereward, 
and then sent back to William to tell him 
of the strength of Ely. He reported that 
in the isle men were not troubling about 
the leaguer, holding that they were safely 
defended by their tiros. The ploughman 
had not taken his hand from the plough, nor 
had the hunter cast aside his arrow, even 
the fowler did not desist from beguiling birds. 
“Tf you wish to hear,’ he says, “ what 
I have known and seen I will reveal all to 
you. The isle is within itself plentifully en- 
dowed, it is supplied with various kinds of 
herbage, and for its richer soil surpasses the 
rest of England. Most delightful are its 
charming fields and pastures; it is also 


remarkable for its beasts of chase, and it is 
in no ordinary way fertile in flocks and herds. 
Its woods and vineyards are not worthy of 
equal praise, but it is begirt by great meres 
and fens as though by a strong wall. In 
this isle there is an abundance of domestic 
cattle, and a multitude of wild animals. 
Stags, roes, goats, and hares are found in its 
groves and by these fens. Moreover there 
is a fair plenty of otters, weasels, and pole- 
cats, which in a hard winter are caught by 
traps, snares, or by any other device. But 
what am I to say of the kind of fishes and 
of fowls, both those that fly and those that 
swim? In the eddy at the sluices of these 
meres are netted innumerable eels, and large 
water-fowls. Even pickerels, perches, roaches, 
burbots, and lampreys, which we call water- 
snakes, are taken, and sometimes Isicii to- 
gether with the royal fish the sturgeon. As to 
fowls, let us, if it be not troublesome to you, 
recount those which abide there and there- 
abouts as we have done with the rest. Geese, 
coots, didappers, water-crows, herons, and 
ducks, of which the number is very great. 
At midwinter when the birds moult their 
quills, I have seen them caught by the 
hundred, and even by three hundred more or 
less. Sometimes they are taken in nets and 
snares as well as by birdlime.” 

This description may perhaps be a little 
exaggerated ; still it was written only a 
generation after the speech is supposed to 
have been delivered to William, and we may 
accept it as a fairly accurate account of what 
the place was like. The Isle of Ely proper 
was an elevated tract about seven miles long 
and four miles brdad, rising out of the great 
level of the Fens. It seems to have been 
called Ely on account of the abundance of 
eels taken there, the Saxon for eel was @/, and 
for island ig, and Elig, we are told was the 
Saxon for Ely. The entrances to the isle 
which are most frequently mentioned in the 
records are the two causeways of Aldreth 
and Stuntney ; but it was easier to get to 
the isle by water than by land, and even as 
late as the sixteenth century the monks who 
had business to transact in the neighbour- 
hood performed many of their journeys by 
water. The early writers describe it as 
“rising out of a watery waste which time 
out of mind was neither accessible for man 
nor beast, affording only deep mud, with 
sedge and reeds, and possest by birds, yea 
much more by devils.” In process of time 
however the monks cut down the reeds, 
built bridges across the streams, and made a 
dry causeway across the Fens. 


A very fine view of Ely cathedral is 
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obtained from the river. Sailing gently 
along towards Littleport and Southery it 
stands loftily grave and majestic. The 
scenery between Ely and Littleport is ex 
ceedingly Dutch in appearance. The river 
is banked high on either side, and the forms 
of the cows which stand lazily here and 
there, are outlined against the sky, while to 
get on the top of the bank is to see all 
around the flat unbroken level of the coun- 
try. Let us proceed as far as Southery, for 
there a beautiful and effective view of Fen- 
country can be obtained. Passing under the 
charming old bridge at Littleport, the ferry 
at Southery is soon reached, and a short 
walk from the ferry brings us to the village. 
There is a lovely old-fashioned post-mill 
here. It stands very high and is well exposed 
to the wind, being sheltered on one side only 
by the ruins of a church; so the miller, a very 
practical man, watches the gradual decay of 
the ecclesiastical edifice with the keenest 
satisfaction. Standing by this old mill, an 
immense stretch of country lies below with 
Southery Fen and the adjoining district, a 
land fruitful in crops and corn. What a 
magnificent sight this must have been when 
the vast fertile plain was 
“ Level fen, a prospect wild and wide.” 

The Fen-men of early times were a hardy 

and thrifty race, but they were not all with- 


out some of the finer and more tender feelings 
of human beings. The Fenland may claim 


that to her belongs the poet of the 
Robert Manning, sometimes called Robert of 
Brunne, set out from Bowen for Cambridge 
about 1300 or earlier, and became the first 
great writer in our modern classic English. 
The Handlyng Synne was written by him 
4.D. 1303. He tells very quaintly a tale of 
two good women, probably Fenland, who had 
never had a word with their husbands for 
twenty years. His comment on the fact 
is this :— 


“ A good woman is man’s bliss, 
Where her love right and steadfast is, 
There is no solace under heaven 
Of all that a man may never, (know) 
That shall a man so much glew, (please) 
As a good woman that loveth true. 
No dearer is none in God's herd 
Than a chaste woman with lovely word.” 


In conclusion we may notice how greatly 
Mr. Tennyson is impressed by the scenery in 
the Fen district, and how continually he 
recognises in his writings its peculiar charac- 
teristic beauties. Born at a village south of 
the wolds, not far from where the Steeping 
enters the Fen, he received these impressions 
early in life. He describes the winding 
course of the Steeping and the sea coast of 
Lincolnshire very graphically, and such ex- 
pressions as “the bulrush in the pool,” “the 
tangled water courses,” “the barges trailed,” 
show how much he was impressed by his 
home surroundings. 





SEDGE-CUTTER. 
From a Drawing by R W. Macnetn, ARA 
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BY GRINLING GIBBONS (WHITEHALL GARDENS). 


From a Drawing by Joux O'Connor 


THE BANQUETING-HOUSE, AND OLD WHITEHALL. 
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,NOW, when the con- 
hy | templated widen- 
i ing of Parliament 
it * Street promises to 
i it afford a magni- 
yy a | ficent approach to 
ey St. Stephen’s, and 
" | there is talk of 
! Fy) 

i ii another huge 


range of buildings 
at Spring Gardens 
to match the 
Foreign and India 
~ offices, it may be 
worth while to 

iyi WINDOW OF BANQUETING-HOUSE. linger for a mo- 
Hi From a Drawing by Joun O'Connor. ment upon some 
of the older aspects 

of this much-changing neighbourhood. In 
such a retrospect, the fine old Banqueting- 
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House of Inigo Jones is naturally a promi- 
nent object. Its massive Northamptonshire 
stone and classic columns give it a simple 
dignity, of which the towering piles in its 
vicinity can scarcely deprive it ; and it seems 
to overlook the stumpy Horse Guards much 
as a person with a pedigree might be sup- 
posed to survey a nouveau riche. And yet, 
impressive though it is, it represents but a 
small part of Inigo’s original design, the 
magnificent extent of which may be studied 
in Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus, and 
elsewhere. The present Banqueting-House 
was in fact only one out of four similar 
pavilions in a vast structure which was 
to have extended some 1,150 feet towards 
Northumberland House, and to have occu- 
pied the whole width between the roadway 
and the Thames. Inside it was to have had 
five great courts, the largest 245 feet square 
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In Brayley’s Londiniana, there are copies 
of two of Lord Burlington’s prints of the 
facades. They are practically the same, hav- 
ing square corner-towers and splendid central 
compartments. The front towards the river 
has an embankment with flights of stairs 
leading to the water ; that towards the street 
looks upon an ornamental tank or pond sur- 
rounded with alternated shrubs and statues. 
In some of its details the architecture of the 
pavilions does not exactly correspond with 
the Banqueting-House as it now exists—a 
fact which rather countenances Walpole’s 
idea that Lord Burlington’s views were more 
or less made up from general hints; but in 
any case the scheme was a noble one, and it 
is impossible not to regret 
that it was never executed. 
The Whitehall of Inigo 
Jones, therefore, is an un- 
realised dream; and his 
Banqueting: House,which 
George I. turned into a 
chapel, now serves 
chiefly as a land- 
mark by .which, in 
these days of change 
and restoration, its 
ancient environments 
may be identified. 
With Gibbons’ fine 
statue of James IL., 
which now stands at 
its back, it consti- 
tutes the sole sur- 
viving portion of old 
Whitehall as it appears 
in Fisher’s famous plan 
of 1680; and around it 
was grouped irregularly that 
disorder of buildings dating 
from Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth, which in Jacobean and 
Caroline days was known ‘as 
“our Palace of Westminster.” Roughly 
speaking, this aggregation might be defined 
geographically as bounded on the north 
by St. James’s Park; on the south! by the 
Thames; to the east by Scotland Yard 
and Spring Gardens, and to the west by 
Cannon Row. It was traversed, through- 
out its entire extent, by the old roadway 
between London and Westminster, which 
divided it into two portions, the larger and 
more important of which lay on the side of 
the Thames. From Scotland Yard to the 
Banqueting-House the road was fairly wide 
and open; but at the western end of the 


1 “North,” “south,” etc., here are the north and 
south of Fisher's plan. 













INIGO JONES. 
After VANDYCK 


Banqueting-House it suddenly narrowed, 
passing through the gate popularly known 
as Holbein’s, and afterwards entering King 
Street through a second or King Street Gate. 
“ King Charles,” the Marquis of Normanby 
told Evelyn, “ had a designe to buy all King 
Street, and build it nobly, it being the streete 
leading to Westminster.” Once, too, when 
Evelyn had presented him with a copy of his 
“book of Architecture,’ he sketched a rough 
plan for the future building of Whitehall 
itself, “together with the roomes of state, 
and other particulars.” But His Majesty's 
promises were better than his performances ; 
and he had other and less worshipful ways 
of spending his money. 

It will be easiest to speak 
first of that part of the palace 
buildings which lay to the 
north of King Street and 
the road to Charing Cross. 
Here was the old Cock- 

pit, which, in the 

time of Fisher’s plan, 
was included in the 
apartments of Monk, 

Duke of Albemarle, 

and from which the 

Earl of Pembroke 

and Montgomery saw 

the first Charles walk 
through St. James’s 

Park to the scaffold. 

Later it became the 

Privy-Council Office, 

and here it was that, 
in Anne’s reign, Harley 
was stabbed by Guiscard. 
Here also was the Tennis 
Court ; and (fronting the 
Banqueting-House) the Tilt- 
Yard, where Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s ancestor so sig- 
nally defeated his opponent. 
On the site of the present Treasury, and 
looking upon the street, were the apart- 
ments of the Dukes of Monmouth and 
Ormond, to the left of these the quarters of 
Captain Cook. The remainder of the build- 
ings on this side seem to have been chiefly 
occupied by Albemarle, though the Duchess 
of Cleveland had kitchens near the Tennis 
Court, while between the Horse Guard Yard 
and Spring Gardens were the rooms of one 
of the maids of honour, Miss Kirk, under 
whose auspices took place some of those 
lively and scandalous petits soupers, of which 
record is to be found in the veracious pages 
of Anthony Hamilton. At the back of all 
these buildings stretched St. James’s Park, 
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where Charles II. made many improvements, 
and built his famous decoy for waterfowl. 
In Evelyn’s days this must have almost 
attained the proportions of a menagerie. 
“Here,” says he, “was a curious sort of 
poultry not much exceeding the size of a tame 
pidgeon, with legs so short as their crops 
seem’d to touch the earth; a milk-white 
raven ; a stork which was a rarity at this 
season, seeing he was loose and could flie 
loftily ; two Balerian [Balearic 1] cranes, one 


also deere of severall countries, white ; 
spotted like leopards; antelopes; an elk; 
red deere ; roebucks ; staggs ; Guinea goates ; 
Arabian sheepe, &c. There were withy-potts 
or nests for the wild fowle to lay their eggs 
in, a little above the surface of the water.” 
Thus we come to that larger and more 
important portion of Old Whitehall which 
lay to the south of the road between West- 
minster and Charing Cross. To the west of 
the Banqueting-House, and corresponding 
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WHITEHALL PALACE, FROM FISHER'S PLAN OF 1680, SHOWING THE BANQUETING-HOUSE, THE 
GATES, THE PRIVY GARDEN, ETC. 


of which, having one of his leggs broken and 
cut off above the knee, had a wooden or 
boxen leg and thigh, with a joynt so ac- 
curately made that the creature could walke 
and use it as Well as if it had ben natural : 
it was made by a souldier. The Parke was 
at this time stored with numerous flocks of 
severall sorts of ordinary and extraordinary 
wild fowle, breeding about the Decoy, which, 
for being neere so great a Citty, and among 
such a concourse of souldiers and people, is a 
singular and diverting thing. There were 


in width to the distance between the two 
great gates, was the Privy Garden, where in 
May, 1662, Mr. Pepys, to his great solace 
and content, saw my Lady Castlemaine’s 
laced smocks and linen petticoats floating gaily 
to the breeze. The Privy Garden occupied 
about three and a quarter acres, and was 
laid out in sixteen grass-plots with statues in 
the centre of each. To the north a wall 
separated it from King Street, to the west 
was a row of trees, and to the east a range 
of buildings nearly at right angles to the 
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Banqueting- House. Here lived Evelyn’s 

friend, Sir Robert Murray; and here were 
the apartments of the Lord Chamberlain, 
where, in November, 1679, Evelyn witnessed 
the re-marriage of his Lordship’s daughter, 
a child of twelve years old, to the Duke of 
Grafton, the King’s natural son by Barbara 
Palmer. Here, again, were the Council Office, 
the Lord Keeper’s Office, and the Treasury. 
Opposite the Treasury, in the central walk 


indicated upon Fisher’s plan, must have been 
the “ luxuriously-furnished”” apartments of 
that baby-faced beauty, Louise de la Querou- 
aille. This indeed is clear from Evelyn’s 
diary. 4th Oct. [1683]. “ Following 
his Majesty this morning thro’ the gallerie, I 
went, with the few who attended him, into 
the Dutchesse of Portsmouth’s dressing- 
roome within her bed-chamber, where she 
was in her morning loose garment, her maids 








HOLBEIN’S GATE, LOOKING TOWARDS CHARING CROSS. 
From a Print by 8. Ware, about 1750. 


of the garden, was a famous dial, which had 
been set up in James’s reign, but had fallen 
into ruin in that of his grandson. By King 
James’s order it was fully described in a book 
published in 1624, by one Edmund Gunter, 
and it was of it that Andrew-Marvell wrote 
the bitter lines :— 


“This place for a dial was too insecure, 
Since a guard and a garden could not it defend; 
For so near to the Court they will never endure 
Any witness to show how their time they 
mispend.” 


To the south of the Privy Garden, and 
communicating with the Bowling Green, 
which lay to the west of it, presumably on 
the site now occupied by Richmond Terrace, 
was the famous Stone Gallery. On its north- 
ern side were lodged the Earl of Lauderdale, 
Lord Peterborough, Prince Rupert, and Mr. 
Hyde ; and at the western end, although not 


combing her, newly out of her bed, his 
Majesty and the gallants standing about her ; 
but that which engag’d my curiosity was 
the rich and splendid furniture of this 
woman’s apartment, now twice or thrice 
pull’d down and rebuilt to satisfie her 
prodigal and expensive pleasures, whilst her 
Majesty’s dos not exceede some gentlemen’s 
ladies in furniture and accommodation. 
Here I saw the new fabriq of French 
tapissry, for designe, tenderness of worke, 
and incomparable imitation of the best 
paintings, beyond anything I had ever beheld. 
Some pieces had Versailles, St. Germain’s and 
other palaces of the French King, with 
huntings, figures and landskips, exotiq fowls, 
and all to the life rarely don. Then for Japan 
cabinets, screenes, pendule clocks, greate vases 
of wrought plate, tables, stands, chimney 
furniture, sconces, branches, braseras, «c., 
all of massive silver, and out of number, 
besides some of her Majesty’s best paintings.” 
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“10th April [1691]. This night a sudden 
and terrible fire burnt down all the buildings 
over the Stone Gallery at Whitehall to the 
water-side, beginning at the apartment of the 
late Dutchesse of Portsmouth (which had 
ben pulled down and rebuilt no less than 
3 times to please her).” 

Between the Stone Gallery and the old 
river-line, now obliterated by the Embank- 
ment, and covering a site which extended as 
far as Whitehall Palace Stairs, were the 
apartments of the King, the Queen, the 
Duke of York, and the great officers of the 
Court. The King’s rooms, in suggestive 
proximity to those of the Maids of Honour, 
and with the notorious Chiffinch conveniently 
at hand, were to the left of the Privy Stairs ; 
those of Catherine of Braganza, which, on the 
plan, look small and unimportant, lay to the 
right. Neither Pepys nor Evelyn give us 
much information with regard to this part 
of the Palace. Mention is indeed made of 
the Shield Gallery, the Matted Gallery, the 
Vane Room, and so forth ; but the indica- 


few of importance which I had not perus’d 
before.”” He found, however, nevertheless, 
a MS. folio containing the school exercises 
of Edward VI., together with his Journal, 
which Burnet afterwards made use of in 
his History of the Reformation. Towards 
Whitehall Stairs, between the Ban jueting- 
House and the river, were the Great Hall, 
and the Chapel where King of Chichester, 
and the witty South, and the eloquent 
Stillingfleet preached to an unedified congre- 
gation, and where curious Mr. Pepys ob- 
served, on a certain Sunday in 1660, “ how 
the Duke of York and Mrs. Palmer did talk 
to one another very wantonly through the 
hangings that parts the King’s closet and 
the closet where the ladies sit.” An old 
view of Whitehall, from the Thames, gives 
a fair idea of its aspect at this time. To 
the right are the Chapel and Hall, with the 
loftier Banqueting-House appearing above 
them, and Holbein’s gate just distinguishable 
at its side. To the left is the covered Privy 
Stairs, whence the Royal Barge with its flags 








THE BANQUETING-HOUSE AND HOL BEIN'S GATE, LOOKING TOWARDS WESTMINSTER. 
From a Print by Mavrer, 1740. 


tions are too vague to.enable us to fix their 
precise locality. By favour, however, of “an 
ancient woman, who made these lodgings 
cleane, and had all the keys,” Evelyn seems 
to have minutely examined the King’s pri- 
vate library, with which, though he spent 
three days over it, he was not greatly im- 
pressed. ‘I went,” he says, “ with expecta- 
tion of finding some curiosities, but though 
there were about 1,000 volumes, there were 


and trumpeters is just putting off. Here it 
must have been that, little more than two 
months before Charles II.’s unexpected death, 
Evelyn witnessed the water celebration which 
took place in front of the Queen’s apart- 
ments :—“ Being the Queene’s birthday, there 
were fire-works on the Thames before White- 
hall, with pageants of castles, forts, and 
other devices of gyrandolas, serpents, the 
King and Queene’s armes and mottos, ail 
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WHITEHALL, 
From a Painting by CANALETTO, 
represented in fire, such as had not ben 
seen here. But the most remarkable was 
the severall fires and skirmishes in the very 
water, which actually mov’d a long way, 
burning under the water, now and then ap- 
pearing above it, giving reports like muskets 
and cannon, with granados and innumerable 
other devices. It is said it cost £1,500. It 
was concluded with a ball, where all the 
young ladys and gallants daunced in the 
greate hall. The Court had not ben seene 
so brave and rich in apparell since his 
Majesty’s Restauration.” To this may succeed 
that memorable and oft-cited entry, which 
occurs only a few pages further on, under 
date of the 4th of February, when Charles IT. 
was lying dead:—“I can never forget 
the inexpressible luxury and prophanenesse, 
gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it were 
total forgetfullness of God (it being Sunday 
evening) which this day se’nnight I was 
witnesse of, the King sitting and toying with 
his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleaveland and 
Mazarine, &e., a French boy singing love 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE OLD PRIVY GARDEN TOWARDS CHARING CROSS 
before 1759, 


in the collection of the Duke of Richmond. 


songs, in that glorious gallery, whilst about 
20 of the greate courtiers and other dissolute 
persons were at Basset round a large table, 
a bank of at least 2,000 in gold before them, 
upon which two gentlemen who were with me 
made reflexions with astonishment. Six days 
after was all in the dust!” The next two 
lines with their note of official anti-climax 
are not so generally reprinted :—‘“It was 
enjoyn’d that those who put on mourning 
should wear it as for a father, in the most 
solemn manner.” 


From Whitehall Stairs a roadway ran 
past the Chapel and Great Hall, through 
a wide open court at the back of the 
Banqueting-House, to the Palace Gate, 
close to what was the site of the old 
Wardrobe, and is now Lord Carrington’s. 


To the right of this road, and extending as 

far as Scotland Yard, were groups of inferior 

buildings and _ offices,—kitchens, cellars, 

pastries, spiceries, bakehouses, slaughter- 

houses, charcoal houses, and the like,— 

traces of which may still be identified. 
G 
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The office of the Medical Board and 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, Whitehall Yard, occupy 
the site of the Wine-Cellar, Hall, and Chapel ; 
the Confectionary is said to have been a white 
house between the Museum of the United 
Service Institution and Lord Carrington’s 
stables, and the old Beer Buttery still exists 
near the gates of Fife House. 

Standing in the entrance to Whitehall 
Yard, between Lord Carrington’s and the 
Banqueting-House, one may still, with the 
aid of an old view or two, and Fisher’s in- 
dispensable plan, get a fair idea of the place 
in the time of the Stuarts. Opposite—where 
the Admiralty and Horse Guards are at 
present—was the boundary wall of the old 





glazed, and disposed in a_ tesselated 
fashion. The top, as well as that of an 
elegant tower on each were [sic] embattled. 
On each front were four busts in baked clay, 
which resisted to the last every attack of 
the weather: possibly the artificial stone 
revived in this century. These, I have been 
lately informed, are preserved in a private 
hand. This charming structure fell a sacrifice 
to conveniency within my memory: as did 
another in 1723, built at the same time, but 
of far inferior beauty. The last blocked up 
the road to King’s Street, and was called 
King’s Gate. Henry built it as a passage 
to the park, the tennis court, bowling 
green, the cock-pit, and tilting yard ; for he 
was extremely fond of 
athletic exercises ; they 








PART OF THE OLD PALACE OF WHITEHALL FROM THE 
After J. T. Smrru, 1805, 


Tilt and Horse Guard Yards. To the left, in 
front of the Banqueting-House, extended a 
row of posts, a little in advance of which 
was the spot where, after much controversy, 
Charles I. is now allowed to have been 
beheaded. At right angles to the facade a 
row of buildings ran out to Whitehall Gate. 
These, which also looked into the Privy 
Garden, were, as already explained, the 
apartments of Lord Arlington, the Lord 
Chamberlain. Of Whitehall Gate itself— 
for, according to Mr. Wornum we are 
searcely justified it styling it Holbein’s— 
Pennant, who seems to have seen _ it, 
gives the following account :—‘“ To Holbein 
was owing the most beautiful gate at 
Whitehall, built with bricks of two colours, 


WATER 


suited his strength and 
his temper.” 

Both these gates were 
engraved by Vertue in 
the Vetusta Monumenta 
published by the Society 
of Antiquaries. The 
so-called Holbein’s Gate, 
which long survived the 
buildings that connected 
it with the Banqueting- 
House, was pulled down 
in August, 1759, to 
make room for Parlia- 
ment Street.} The 
Duke of Cumberland 
had it removed to 
Windsor, with the in- 
tention of re-erecting it 
at the top of the Long 
Walk, and Paul Sandby 
was to have made some 
additions at the sides, 
his designs for which 
are still to be seen in 
J. T. Smith’s Westminster. But, as seems 
generally the case after removals of this 
kind, nothing was ever done in the matter. 
Meanwhile, the medallions of which Pennant 
speaks were dispersed. Three of them, ac- 
cording to Smith, were, when he published 
his book, at Hatfield Peverell in Essex; 
two more got worked into keepers’ lodges 
at Windsor. “These,” said Cunningham 
in 1850, “are now, by Mr. Jesse’s? exer- 
tions, at Hampton Court, where they are 

1 There are several prints and pictures, some of 
them not quite reconcilable with each other, which 
show this gate and its surroundings. That reproduced 
on the previous page is from a painting in the possession 
of the Duke of Richmond. Another fine view by the 


same artist belongs to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
2 i.e. the late J. Heneage Jesse. 
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made to do duty as two of the Roman 
Emperors, described by Hentzner, in his 
travels, as then at Hampton Court.” They 
are of Italian workmanship, and may probably 
be attributed to John de Maiano. 

Those who, having sufficiently examined 
the Palladian exterior of the Banqueting- 
House, and duly noted the famous weather- 
cock on the northern end, which James II. 
set up to warn him of the approach of the 
Dutch fleet, desire further to inspect the 
interior, can easily do so between certain 
specified hours. Its chief feature of in- 
terest is the ceiling, which represents the 
apotheosis of King James I. It is painted 
black, partly gilded, and divided into panels 
by bands, ornamented with a guilloche. Of 
the three central compartments, that at the 
altar end represents the British Solomon on 
his throne, “ pointing to Prince Charles, who 
is being perfected by Wisdom.” The middle 
compartment shows him “trampling on the 
globe and flying on the wings of Justice (an 
eagle) to heaven.” In the third he is 
“embracing Minerva, and routing Rebellion 
and Envy.” These panels, and others at the 
sides, were painted by Rubens in 1635, with 
the assistance of Jordaens. They were 
restored by Cipriani. In 1837, the whole 
building, which had been closed since 1829, 
was refitted and repaired under the direction 
of Sir Robert Smirke. 

It would occupy too large a space to trace 
the history of the Banqueting-House from 
its first erection to its Georgian transforma- 
tion into a chapel, seductive as it might be 
to speak of it as the theatre of Ben Jonson’s 
masques and the buffooneries of Cromwell. 
In Charles II.’s time, to which, in the 
foregoing paper, we have mainly confined 
ourselves, it was the scene of many impres- 
sive ceremonies and state receptions. It 
was in the Banqueting-House that Charles 
begged his Honourable House of Commons 
to amend the ways about Whitehall, so that 
Catherine of Braganza might not upon her 
arrival find it “surrounded by water” ; it 
was in the Banqueting-House that he gravely 
went through that half solemn, half ludicrous 
business of touching for the evil; it was in 
the Banqueting-House that, coming from 
the Tower of London with a splendid caval- 
cade, he created at one time six Earls 
and six Barons. Under its storied roof 
he magnificently entertained the French 
Ambassador Colbert, on which occasion he 
presented Mr. Evelyn, from his own royal 
plate, with a piece of that newly-imported 
Barbadian luxury, the King-pine; it was 


here also that he received the Russian Am- 
bassador with his presents of “tapissry”’ 
and sables, and the swarthy envoys from 
Morocco, with their scymetars and white 
alhagas, and their lions and “estridges.” 
But perhaps the brightest and most vivid 
page in connection with this famous old 


building is that in which Pepys relates what 


he saw from its roof in August, 1662 :— 

“Mr. Creed and I walked down to the 
Tylt Yard, and so all along Thames-street, 
but could not get a boat: I offered eight 
shillings for a boat to attend me this after- 
noon, and they would not, it being the day 
of the Queene’s coming to town from Hamp- 
ton Court. So we fairly walked it to 
White Hall, and through my Lord’s lodgings 
we got into White Hall garden, and so to 
the Bowling-greene, and up to the top of 
the new Banqueting-House there, over the 
Thames, which was a most pleasant place as 
any I could have got ; and all the show con- 
sisted chiefly in the number of boats and 
barges ; and two pageants, one of a King, 
and another of a Queene, with her Maydes 
of Honour sitting at her feet very prettily ; and 
they tell me the Queene is Sir Richard Ford’s 
daughter. Anon come the King and Queene 
in a barge under a canopy with 1,000 barges 
and boats I know, for we could see no water 
for them, nor discern the King nor Queene. 
And so they landed at White Hall Bridge, 
and the t guns on the other side went 
off. But that which pleased me best was, 
that my Lady Castlemaine stood over against 
us upon a piece of White Hall. But me- 
thought it was strange to see her Lord and 
her upon the same place walking up and 
down without taking notice one of another, 
only at first entry he put off his hat, and 
she made him a very civil salute, but after- 
wards took no notice one of another ; but both 
of them now and then would take their child, 
which the nurse held in her armes, and 
dandle it...... Anon there come one 
there booted and spurred that she talked 
along with. And by and by, she being in 
her haire, she put on his hat, which was 
but an ordinary one, to keep the wind off. 
But it become her mightily, as every thing 
else do.” 

Evelyn’s last entry respecting the old 
palace is as follows: “2 Jan. (1698). White- 
hall burnt, nothing but walls and ruins 
left.” Thus it comes that the Banqueting- 
House, besides being the sole relic of a 
Whitehall that never existed, is also the sole 
relic of the Whitehall that was. 

Austin Dosson. 
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BRASS-WORKERS, 
Ornamental Frieze designed by A. Morrow. 


BRASS WORK AT 


all English 
centres of In- 
dustry, Birming- 
ham is perhaps 
the most remark- 
able for the 
infinite variety 
of its products, 


many of its en- 
thusiastic —citi- 
zens maintain, of 
its enduring and 
, increasing pros- 
perity. Birming- 
ham, as_ the 
members of that 
famous “ cocked- 





hat constitu- 
ency” aver, is 
never badly off, because it has so many 


strings to its bow. Unlike many industrial 
cities it can hardly be said to have any 
staple production excepting that included in 
the immense and ill-defined designation of 
hardware, and even this would ignore the 
manufacture of phosphorus and other chemi- 
cals sold at wholesale by that mysterious 
functionary, the drysalter, whose title is 
incomprehensible to the foreigner, and a 
stumbling-block even to native dictionary 
makers. But hardware itself includes a 
bewildering number of articles, and then 
there are Birmingham trades which, like 
certain plants and animals, elude all attempts 
to classify them. Perhaps the only safe 
classification to adopt concerning the pro- 
ductions of Birmingham is that of Heine. 
And that simple division of all things into 
two classes, “those which can and those 


the source, as. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


which cannot be eaten,” requires some little 
qualification, for if we assumed for the sake 
of convenience that Birmingham products 
belong to the latter category, would not a 
“soft compunction cross” us, as Bon 
Gualtier has it, at the thought, not of 
“ punkin pies,” but of the tripe and cowheel, 
for which the metropolis of the Midlands is 
justly celebrated? The savoury rabbit and 
the fragrant onion, in favour of which an 
annual fair is held, are also as indissolubly 
associated with Birmingham as generous pub- 
lic spirit, keen political activity, marvellous 


party organisation, and almost perfect 
municipal administration. But for the 
moment, the Birmingham work to which 
the reader’s attention is solicited is as 
remote from the onion fair as from the 


Caucus itself, and is purely of the non- 
alimentary character included in Heinrich 
Heine’s second category. 

When, however, the mind has been turned 
steadily aside from the allurements of 
imperial and local politics, of Stilton cheese 
and the superb fresh sea-fish, for which 
Birmingham, being an inland town, is 
naturally famous, it is just a little bewildered 
by the astounding number of trades, some of 
which must thrive if others are dull and 
thus keep constant the tide of wealth which 
flows into Birmingham. Of the disputed 
etymology, old-fashioned pronunciation and 
an ancient map in the Philosophical Insti- 
tute of York incline to the belief that 
“ Bromicham” was the original name of the 
centre of the hardware district ; but however 
this may appear to local antiquaries who 
ought to know all about it, the world at 
large is perhaps less interested in the battles 
and sieges of Birmingham and its neighbour- 
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hood than in the marvels of workmanship 
which the busy town now turns out. Nothing 
seems too hot or too heavy, too minute or too 
combustible for the ingenuity of Birmingham. 
There is no general character in the enor- 
mous tonnage of goods despatched annually, 
there is very little apparent affinity between 
a lucifer match and an umbrella, a sewing- 
machine and a sword, a teapot and a gun, 
an iron or brass bedstead and a stained glass 
window, a roasting-jack and a heathen god, 
except that of indigestibility, yet all these 
are made and made largely in Birmingham 
and the neighbourhood. 

But Birmingham enters much more largely 
than could be imagined from these few 
instances into the life of man. The chances 


are that his mother’s bed and his child’s cot 
were both made partly, if not wholly, in 
Birmingham, that his pap is warmed in an 
enamelled saucepan and stirred with an 
electro-plated spoon made in Birmingham, 
while his early unquiet nights will cause a 
large consumption of wax vesta matches 
coming from the same place, like the fire 
irons freely employed by the nurse, the pins 
with which baby is made as a porcupine 
to unaccustomed hands, the needles with 
which his caps were embroidered, and the 
buttons which he perversely strives to swal- 
low whenever he obtains an opportunity. 
The chances are also in favour of the cup 
and spoon presented on the occasion of his 
christening, coming from Birmingham, as 
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well as the tiny gimcracks in his sister's 
doll’s house, and the so-called wood-screws 
employed in building the larger dwelling of 
his father. When baby goes with his mother 
to the sea-side, he is very likely to travel in 
a railway-carriage made in the same district 
as the fish-hooks with which his father is 
away in the north seeking to capture the 
wary trout. When baby is big enough he 
is very likely to shoot his first bird with a 
Birmingham barrel, to make his first rash 
promise of marriage, and alack! accept his 
first bill with a Birmingham pen. It is also 


reproach is absurd enough, as will appear to 
any person after a momént’s reflection. How 
the scornful application of the term came 
into use is less clear, except that the manu- 
facture of plated articles seems to have grown 
up early in that particular corner of Warwick- 
shire. It certainly is very much older than 
the manufacture of electro goods, which by 
being an imitation of silver, might be thought 
to have given rise to the scoff curiously enough 
dying out of use in the present generation. 
What was formerly called “ plated” metal, 
the French vermeil, was made in Birmingham 





BRASS FOUNDING.—FEEDING THE FURNACE. 


From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


very probable that the ring with which he 
weds his bride, the electro-plate which adorns 
his sideboard, and that other plate which 
one day will record his name, age, rank, and 
title, may all come from Birmingham. 

This perhaps over-long enumeration of 
some of the industries of Birmingham is 
provoked by the ungenerous application of 
the name of that town to anything that is 
common and inferior. “ Mere Brummagem ” 
was long ago a word of reproach, as if every- 
thing made there was a cheap imitation of 
something better made somewhere else. The 


as in a score of other places. It was no special 
make of the Warwickshire town, while gun- 
barrels and sword blades undoubtedly have 
been for a long while past. It is just a little 
curious that Birmingham should have made 
swords and have left other departments of cut- 
lery to Sheffield, but it is undoubtedly true 
that swords are finished in Birmingham, whe- 
ther the steel for them is made elsewhere or 
not. The gun trade of Birmingham is very 
large, the export being at times enormous. 
During the four years of the American War of 
Secession, London and Birmiagham exported 











BRASS WIRE MAKING. 
From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


more than a million rifles to the United 
States, two-thirds of which were from the 
latter town. Africa takes a huge number of 
guns annually, and we may be sure that when 
the warriors of Oko Jumbo, Ja-Ja, and other 
dusky potentates meet, Birmingham supplies 
the fire-arms. It has long been averred that 
the inferior quality of the guns sent to 
Africa was once defended by the exporter on 
the ground that it did not matter which 
black man was killed, he at whom the gun 
was aimed, or he in whose hands the barrel 
burst, but this jokelet has the air of being 
part of the regular case urged against “ Brum- 
magem ”’ work in general, probably due to the 
make of vermeil plated ware introduced into 
Birmingham by no less a person than Mat- 
thew Boulton, the clever and witty partner 


of James Watt, who, when the Czar Peter 
asked what they sold at the Soho Works, 
replied “ Power.” Vermeil, the old-fashioned 
plated ware, made by applying silver to copper, 
is never mentioned contemptuously by French 
writers or in French catalogues or inventories. 
It has a dignified name to itself, and was 
never scoffed at as plated ware was once 
in ignorant old England, caring nothing for 
design or workmanship, but grimly insisting 
on solidity and intrinsic value on the side- 
board while it wore paste diamond buttons 
on its coat and paste buckles in its shoes. 
Wealthy England chose howevér to regard 
plated ware as a sham and then applied 
«“ Brummagem” as a term of vituperation. 
Curiously, although this is by no means a 
singular instance in the history of nomencla- 
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ture, our forefathers blundered as to locality, 
as they did when they gave the turkey its 
name. Plated ware of great excellence had 
been made for years in Sheffield before its 
manufacture was introduced at Soho, where it 
was also done in the grand manner, the 
handles and the ornamental mountings being 
of actual silver. The plating or sheet of silver 
applied to the copper backing was moreover 
so thick that the use of forty years would 
hardly make them “ bleed” as it was techni- 
cally called when the copper began to grin 
through the silver covering as it did once on 
some Prussian coinage, an accident which 
provoked the remark that “the king’s 
cheeks were blushing for the quality of his 
silbergroschen.” Matthew Boulton, who seems 
to have been altogether of the princely order 
of mankind, always sent a file with his goods to 
the end that the scoffing and incredulous might 
test the quality of his ware and its mount- 
ings. As this first manufacturer of plated 
goods at Birmingham was established in 1764 
it was probably not until the art of rolling 
very pure silver very thinly on the copper 
came into vogue that “ Brummagem”’ became 
a word of opprobrium, to disappear again 
when the resources of chemistry enabled the 
Messrs. Elkington to produce a revolution by 
the introduction of electro-plate, the artistic 
application of which is too generally appreci- 
ated to need more than a passing word of 
reference. The economy in the use of silver by 
the chemical method is very great as com- 
pared with the old process ; for old-fashioned 
plate or vermeil from less than one ounce to 
eight ounces of silver were used to plate one 
side of a bar of copper weighing nine pounds, 
the union being effected by striking, anneal- 
ing, and rolling. The quantity of silver em- 
ployed in electro-plating is much less, and 
an additional advantage is gained by all the 
artistic work of the German silver body 
being completed before the chemical deposit 
of silver is made upon it. 

Without inquiring deeply into the reason 
of the variety of callings pursued in Birming- 
ham, and especially the manufacture of the 
small articles which with some confusion of 
a technical term, induced Edmund Burke to 
eall the already flourishing and important 
town “the toy-shop of Europe,” the opinion 
may be hazarded that there is a certain flexi- 
bility in the minds of the inhabitants which 
induces them to forsake worn-out industries 
and take up new ones instead of fanatically 
clinging to the ways of the past. It would 
be quite beyond the scope of this article to 
attempt to grasp the great subject of buttons. 
The soul of Birmingham has not been “ above 


buttons” at any time, and the Manchester 
expression of indifference, “I don’t care a 
button top,” would be queerly out of place 
in the hardware town. Originally famous 
for iron work, it acquired a specialty for brass 
buttons, and plated and gilt buttons, when 
those means of fastening had grown, or 


_ degenerated, as the reader pleases, into an 


ornamental part of attire. Gold lace dis- 
appeared from the riding dresses of women and 
the ordinary attire of men, but what they lost 
in lace they made up in buttons. The last cen- 
tury and the beginning of the present may be 
called the great gilt-button period ; but when 
this once important industry shrivelled up in 
consequence of fashion harking back to the 
covered cloth or silk buttons of an earlier 
period, Birmingham adapted herself to altered 
circumstances and an immense manufacture 
sprung up of silk, lasting-cloth, twist and 
braid buttons. All kinds of materials had 
previously been applied to button-making. 
Matthew Boulton himself made the steel 
buttons with cut facets worn on court suits 
at the Soho Works and sold them at 140 
guineas the gross. Clay, the inventor of 
papier-miché, applied this material to 
button-making—an application revived in 
recent times—and made slate buttons. Dur 
ing the last few years the stained vegetable 
ivory button has been very largely produced 
in deference to the demand for a “ hard ”’ 
button for multi-coloured suits. Besides vast 
quantities of corozo nut or vegetable ivory, 
Birmingham consumes tons upon tons of 
shells for buttons. Mother-of-pearl, as it is 
called, comes from a great variety of places, 
from the summer seas of Macassar, from 
Manilla, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, 
and beautiful as well as inferior shells come 
from the Pacific. 

Instances of the flexibility of the Birming- 
ham mind almost as striking as the button 
trade itself are to be found in the recent 
development of the brass and stained-glass 
industries to be studied at this moment at 
the works of Messrs. John Hardman & Co., 
of Newhall Hill, and Messrs. R. W. Win- 
field & Co., of the Cambridge Street Works 
and the Smethwick Works. The work car- 
ried on by these eminent firms is peculiarly 
characteristic of the age as being a direct 
outgrowth of the more correct ecclesiological 
taste developed by Pugin and encouraged by 
the observance of ecclesiastical ceremonies 
with more strictness than of old. Cardinal 


Newman, whose name, oratory, and residence 
are among the glories of Birmingham, can 
hardly fail to have been gratified with 
the revolution in church decorations in the 
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Anglican Church, and the artistic skill and 
taste displayed by the houses in question. 
The brass work of Birmingham has long 
been one of its specialties. It has been 
said that what Manchester is in cotton, and 
Sheffield in steel, that is Birmingham in 
brass. Perhaps these comparisons hardly 
do justice to many-sided Birmingham. But 
undoubtedly brass founding and brass mak- 
ing in all its departments is one of its most 
peculiar industries. Before attempting to 
describe the picturesque process of “ strip 
casting’’ and rolling 
brass into various 
shapes, it may be 
well to settle pre- 
cisely what brass 
is. Either modern 
ignorance or ancient 
inaccuracy has led 
to some confusion 
in ordinary minds 
between the com 
position of brass and 
bronze, the differ- 
ence being . simply 
that bronze is main- 
ly an alloy of copper 
and tin, and brass 
an alloy of copper 
and spelter—that is 
to say the raw metal 
of which zinc is the 
manufactured pro- 
duct. Of old the 
cementation, as it 
was called, of copper 
and zine, or spelter 
in the crude form 
of calamine stone, 
was esteemed a 
weighty business, 
and engaged the 
particular attention 
of the ubiquitous 
Matthew Boulton, 
who had a horror 
of the interference of shareholders in the 
working of a company projected for mak- 
ing brass at Birmingham. “If,” he wrote, 
“the works are erected at Birmingham, 
the work will be constantly deranged 
by the interference of a hundred block- 
heads.” But the “ blockheads” proved too 
strong, and brass making was begun on a 
large scale, with the ultimate effect that the 
trade disappeared, for every brass founder 
became his own brass maker, as brass manu- 
facturers like Messrs. Winfield & Co. make 
their own lacquer. What may be called the 











ON THE CANAL AT BIRMINGHAM 
From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


every-day articles of brass, the odds and 
ends of domestic use and fittings of every 
description may be passed over with the 
remark that the quantity made is enormous. 
Brass bedsteads form a very important item 
of manufacture, and gas-fittings go from 
Birmingham all over the globe. 

More peculiarly interesting is the revival, 
already alluded to, of the older method of 
working in metals due to the influence of 
Pugin, and carried out with great spirit by 
tho firms of Hardman and of Winfield 
already alluded to. 
When Augustus 
Welby Pugin was 
introduced to John 
Hardman, of Bir- 
mingham in 1838, 
the art of metal- 
working seemed, as 
an art, absolutely 
dead in thiscountry. 
Almost as much 
might have been 
said of other indus- 
trial pursuits re- 
quiring artistic taste 
and skill. Connois- 
seurs seek for silver 
and gold plate of 
Jacobean or early 
Georgian design, 
but none covet the 
silversmiths’ work 
of the late Georgian 
or early Victorian 
age which might 
be fairly designated 
the pre-artistic, or 
more accurately the 
inter-artistic period, 
which preceded that 
revival of medizval 
taste in decoration 
from which such ex- 
cellent results have 
arisen. Artistic 
beauty and coherence had entirely vanished 
before a clumsy idea of utility and comfort. 
The art of the blacksmith had vanished so 
completely that the production of such a pair 
of iron gates as those recently completed by 
Messrs. Hardman would have been beyond the 
scope of the wildest dreamer. The blacksmith 
was a mechanic ; the press, with its punch 
and bed had replaced the beautiful process 
of saw piercing; the stamp and die had 
superseded the embosser, chasing had degen- 
erated into a poor kind of diaper work, 
engraving had sunk to meaningless scrolls, 
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ON THE CANAL AT BIRMINGHAM. 
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and enamelling was of the simplest and 
commonest kind. What was not stamped 
or punched was cast. The caster had 
thoroughly degraded ironwork, and people 
stared ignorantly at the work of Quintin 
Matsys, of Antwerp, and Peter Visscher, 
of Nuremberg. “Dipping” and bronzing 
had also had much to do with the confusion 
of popular taste. An old art had been lost. 
It was the work of Pugin and his disciple 
Hardman to restore it. How well it has 
been restored can be seen by the work now 
made in Birmingham. Ironwork, which had 
sunk so low in the hands of mere casters, 
has been restored to its place among the 
arts by such superb productions as the 
gates previously mentioned as being nearly 
finished by Messrs. Hardman. These are 
entirely of wrought iron hammered out and 
bent up into a variety of elegant designs, 
well sustaining comparison with the fine 


German work of the 
Renaissance. The execu- 
tion is excellent, but 
more remarkable yet is 
the originality and fresh- 
ness of the design. What 
is sought in the revival 
of a lost art is its spirit 
and method, not a slavish 
imitation of the forms 
by which it most fre- 
quently found expres- 


sion. It is this pro- 
pensity for servile 
imitation which has 
proved the greatest 


stumbling-block in the 
way of creating a living 
art of metal-working. 
What is desired is that 
the skill of the artificer 
having been recovered, 
he should originate de- 
signs like his medieval 
predecessor rather than 
congeal his modern mind 
into medieval forms. In 
the working of glass, 
brass, and iron, this end 
has been steadily kept in 
view by those who 
caught the spirit of 
Pugin and applied it 
with patient thought and 
a discreet sense of fit- 
ness. In these hammered 
iron gates the fancy of 
the designer has been 
restrained in some meas- 
ure, as it should be, by the nature of the 
material to be dealt with, and although 
great elegance has been attained, there is an 
absence of any tendency to overleap that 
severity of treatment on which the success 
of iron work greatly depends. Thus the larger 
panels of the gates are decorated mainly with 
conventionalised roses and lilies—the Japan 
lily being very skilfully and _ tastefully 
employed—while in the smaller spaces the 
decoration assumes greater freedom. In the 
narrow panels care has been taken to avoid 
the always beautiful but atrociously hack- 
neyed vine, with its bunches, charmingly 
varied leaves and tendrils, the latter of 
which offer an almost irresistible seduction 
to the blacksmith. In the place of the vine 
the blackberry has been freely introduced, 
and with holly and mistletoe affords delight- 
ful variety. There are scores of plants 
besides the vine and the convolvulus which 
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afford ample scope to the iron worker, without 
giving him the trouble of going farther than 
the nearest brook or hedgerow. The vine, 
the fig, the mulberry, and the orange have 
been employed somewhat frequently in the 
adornment of our homes, and so have the 
lily, the ox-eye, the daffodil, the aster, the 
chrysanthemum, and the plum blossom called 
hawthorn when it appears upon blue and 
white china. But a walk from Goring 
to Pangbourne by the side of the Thames 
would supply an average mind with models, 
which, if not quite so easy to deal with, 
would at least have the merit of freshness. 
One of Lord Beaconsfield’s characters com- 
plains that the English language is sadly in 
need of a new set of images. This is abund- 
antly true, but not more so than that the 
art of England and other countries is equally 
in need of something beyond that variety 
of what heralds call “chequy,’ known 
as the Greek fret and other patterns 
good in themselves, but, like a delicious 
melody ground too often on a barrel-organ, 
grown wearisome by perpetual vulgarisation. 
There is doubtless suggestion enough and 
to spare in the burdock, the loose-strife, and 
the meadow-sweet, without counting the 
forget-me-not and other water plants, not 
forgetting the tall bulrush and the flowering 
reed. Kentish hop-gardens and the ferny 
combes of Devonshire alike supply hints 
and models to the artificer who can make as 
excellent use of dog-rose or blackberry as he 
can of mistletoe or holly, oak or ivy, vine or 
fig-tree. 

From Messrs. Hardman’s beautiful iron 
gates seen the other day at their works at 
Newhall Hill, it only needs the ascent of a 
few flights of steps to see in perfect working 
order the section of the establishment devoted 
to the making of stained and painted glass 
windows. This kind of work, marvellously 
improved during the last few years, depends, 
as the visitor soon discovers, upon a great 
variety of conditions besides the colour and 
quality of the glass itself. The glass for 
stained windows is made on purpose, and is 
not plate but blown. It arrives at the 
workshop where it is to be made up into 
windows in the form of cylinders which are 
subsequently annealed and cut open, and in 
their next form appear as irregularly formed 
sheets of variousycolours, each of which 
also varies in parts in depth of hue. It is 
then ready for the cutter, who works with 
the cartoon in front of him, and carefully 
selects the glass according to the directions 
written upon it, aiding these with his own 
knowledge of effect and skill in selecting 


pieces of glass in which the accidental 
variation of hue can be turned to advantage. 

On the cartoon itself the success of the 
picture primarily depends, for it must be 
prepared with perfect. knowledge of the kind 
of work to be done. It must from the first 
be conceived in the spirit of a working draw- 
ing and not as a work of art alone, with no 
special application. Neglect of these elemen- 
tary principles long militated against the 
revival of stained glass. A vigorous attempt 
to establish glass painting at Birmingham 
was made nearly a hundred years ago by 
Francis Eginton who began to paint glass at 
Soho, and unfortunately produeed an immense 
quantity of work, distributed, to the sorrow 
of posterity, throughout a large number of 
important buildings, including cathedrals, 
churches, colleges, and castles. In 1794 
Beckford gave him an order amounting to 
12,0002. for Fonthill, and he executed more- 
over very large commissions for the Continent. 
The productions of Eginton were in the 
main ghastly; one being ably described by 
Mr. J. Hardman Powell as presenting to 
the spectator “a sea of bistre, with a few 
finger points of light and streaks of colour. 
It is not till the eye has become accustomed 
to the sombre tone, that masses of huge 
brown limbs are discoverable, then a horse’s 
head, then a herculean St. Paul daringly 
displayed across the centre light.” In addition 
to extreme dinginess only relieved by small 
patches of colour, the mass of the glass 
painting done before the revival inspired by 
Pugin and carried out by Hardman was 
marred by two fundamental errors. Dis- 
daining to take lessons from medieval artists 
in glass, the designers strove to reproduce 
the effect of oil paintings, selecting the 
brownest of the old masters for imitation, 
without the slightest regard for their adapt- 
ability to the purpose in hand. The second 
blunder was in the choice of smooth glass 
instead of that of uneven surface—blown 
glass with a few bubbles in it and of varying 
hue and thickness. Besides these two fatal 
errors, several others were made. Not only 
were the principles of ancient art ignored, 
but systematically set at defiance. The 
designs, stretching over the whole light, 
without borderings, were divided into squares 
by an iron frame which gave them the 
appearance of a landscape seen through 
old-fashioned small-paned windows. They 
were made out entirely by enamel colour— 
brown shade and yellow stain on a white 
base with little or no outline and few leads. 
Taken altogether the effect of the work was 
that of a feeble pictorial transparency. As 








STRIP CASTING. 
From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


windows such productions are altogether 
inadmissible. 

The effect of Pugin’s teaching has been 
a revolution in favour of the older and more 
successful method. In the first place the 
brilliant jewel-like glass has been restored to 
use, and the designs for stained windows have 
been made with proper regard to the leads. 
Pugin helped greatly in this revival of better 
taste by building a cartoon room attached to 
his house, St. Augustine’s, near Ramsgate, 
and there with his son Edward and Mr. J. 
H. Powell made the cartoons for St. Cuth- 
bert’s College and other buildings. Since 


then the pupils of Pugin and his son and 
associates have transferred their sphere of 
activity to Birmingham, and the cartoons 
for important works in progress have been 
made at Newhall Hill. The result has been 
a complete return to the rough glass and 
special treatment of the old artificers. When 
the cartoon has been made and the leads so 
disposed that they assist instead of marring 
the design, the glass-cutter, who is a far 
more important person than his title implies, 
works on with his cartoon before him. He 
takes out a sheet of ruby or other glass, and 
sees that perhaps it is too uniform in hue 
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for a robe hanging in folds, to be afterwards 
painted in, The cutter knows that a darker 
shade of colour in one place and a brighter 
one in another will give great life and 
brilliancy, and he selects a sheet with a 
great wave of hue in it. Laying this upon 
the cartoon he cuts out a piece exactly 
of the size required. In like manner he 
cuts out, with a diamond, every piece of 
glass required for the window, which is 
then handed over to the glass painters, who, 
working with metallic oxide, complete the 
picture, in which leads and colours are all 
made to contribute to the general effect. 

Brass work like glass work may be seen at 
Newhall Hill, but with hardly such pictur- 
esque surroundings as at the Cambridge 
Street Works of Messrs. Winfield, whose 
superb chandeliers in the Court House of 
Birmingham will hardly be forgotten by any 
who have seen them. Even in its earliest 
stages the manufacture of brass is interesting. 
“Strip-casting,” as it is called, the combination 
of spelter in crucibles, and the pouring of the 
molten metal into moulds, makes a highly 
picturesque scene, with the principal caster 
muftled lest he should inhale the deleterious 
fumes of the metal in a state of fusion. 
Wire-drawing, and a thousand other opera- 
tions, as well as casting and lacquering brass, 
are carried on at the works on the canal 
just at the point where Baskerville and other 
Birmingham worthies carried on their ex- 
periments. 

When brass is cast into the pieces techni- 
cally called “strips,” but which may be 
familiarly described as bars or ingots, it is 
in the condition of pig iron or more ac- 
curately of wrought iron or Bessemer steel 
“blooms,” as they are called, being refined 
metal, ductile, and ready to lend itself to 
any process. To produce the sheets of brass 
necessary for a great part of decorative 
brass-work, it is simply rolled in a mill as 
iron and steel are rolled into rails, bars, rods 
or sheets. First of all the strip is placed 
under the rolls and treated with some regard 
to its present size. Passed in at one side of 
the mill, caught and drawn through on the 
other, it appears on emerging no longer as a 
tile or shingle of brass, but as a thinner, 
longer, and broader parallelogram, as in 
short a small sheet of brass to be subsequently 
passed through and through the rolls, growing 
ever larger in area but thinner in substance, 
a sight to have made, while he was yet 


extant, that celebrated carver turn pale, who 
boasted that he could carve a ham so as to 
cover Vauxhall Gardens with the result. 
Thinner and thinner grows the “strip” 
until it is a mere brazen ribbon. It can be 
gradually reduced to exquisite tenuity, but for 
practical purposes is hardly wanted so thin 
as note paper. For ornamental brasses and 
the beautiful finger-plates and hinges now 
made for doors, there is no advantage in ex- 
treme thinness, for the sheet to be pierced or 
embossed must have a certain substance, and 
still more if it is intended to carry enamelled 
letters or heraldic designs in colour. The 
embosser or worker in répouse? proceeds on 
the same principle as the engraver in intaglio, 
save that he hammers and drives instead of 
cutting into his plate, which is fixed against 
a backing of pitch, into which he forces the 
ductile metal, making as he goes on with his 
work a sunken pattern in such wise that 
when the pitch is melted off the reverse side 
shall appear in relief. Whether the ma- 
terial be silver or brass the term répoussé 
exactly describes the method by which it is 
produced, and by which the old workers in 
iron made the wondrous rapier-hilts and 
other defensive armour with which collectors 
are familiar. Electro processes are so rapid 
and facile that the long, patient toil of making 
iron work in this way is perhaps less likely 
to be called for than skill necessary to pro- 
duce a similar effect in brass and silver. 

Behind the long rooms filled with brass 
bedsteads and gaseliers, lamps, and the 
long list of ecclesiastical brass and gilt 
work, chalices and patens, monstrances 
and reliquaries, crosses, candlesticks, lamps, 
and flagons, there is a labyrinth of stairs 
and galleries like those running round the 
ancient inn-yards nearly extinct in England, 
but still common enough in remote parts of 
the Continent. But the place of the inn- 
yard itself is at the Cambridge Works occu- 
pied, not by flagstones, but by water of inky 
blackness forming part of the canal. In 
nooks and corners, on islands and mainland, 
nestle workshops of all sorts and sizes, and 
the visitors may trace the copper and spelter 
from their union in the melting pot, to the 
rolling-mills and wire-drawing machines, or 
through the hands of the artificer till it puts 
on one of an infinite variety of shapes, be- 
coming part of a thurible, or a bedstead, of 
a candlestick, a gas chandelier or a lamp for 
the Crompton electric light. 

Bernarp H. Becxer. 











THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


A SPIRITUAL ROMANCE. 


i, 


pam) HE Court-Chaplain Eisen- 

= hart walked up the 
village street towards 
the schoolhouse. It was 
April, in the year 1750, 
and a soft west wind 
was blowing up _ the 
street, across the oak 
woods of the near forest. Between the 
forest and the village lay a valley of 
meadows, planted with thorn-bushes and 
old birch-trees with snow-white stems: the 
fresh green leaves trembled continually in 
the restless wind. On the other side of the 
street a lofty crag rose precipitously above a 
rushing raountain torrent. This rock is the 
spur of other lofty hills, planted with oak 
and beech trees, through the openings of 
which a boy may frequently be seen, driving 
an ox or gathering firewood on his half- 
trodden path. Here and there in the dis- 
tance the smoke of charcoal-burners ascends 
into the sky. Between the street and the 
torrent stand the houses of the village, with 
high-thatched roofs and walls of timber and 
of mud, and, at the back, projecting stages 
and steps above the rushing water. A para- 
dise in the late spring, in summer, and in 
autumn, these wild and romantic woods, 
traversed only by a few forest-paths, are 
terrible in winter, and the contrast is part 
of their charm. The schoolhouse stands in 
the upper part of the village, on the opposite 
side of the street to the rest of the houses, 
looking across the valley to the western sun. 
Two large birch-trees are before the open 
door. The Court-Chaplain pauses before he 
goes in. 

How it comes to pass that a Court-Chap- 





lain should be walking up the street of this 
forest-village we shall see anon. 

At first sight there does not seem to be 
much schoolwork going on. A boy, or we 
should rather say a child, of fifteen is seated 
at an open window, looking over the forest. 
He is fair-haired and blue-eyed; but it is 
the deep blue of an angel’s, not the cold 
gray blue of a courtier’s eyes. Around him 
are seated several children, both boys and 
girls ; and, far from teaching, he appears to 
be relating stories to them. The story, what- 
ever it is, ceases as the Court-Chaplain goes 
in, and both raconteur and audience rise. 

“T have something to say to thee, school- 
master,” said the Chaplain ; “send the children 
away. Thou wilt not teach them anything 
more to-day, I suspect.” 

The children went away lingeringly, not 
at all like children just let loose from 
school. 

When they were gone the expression of 
the Chaplain’s face changed—he looked at 
the little schoolmaster very kindly, and sat 
down on one of the benches, which were 
black and worn with age. 

“Last year, little one,” he said, “when 
the Herr Rector took thee away from the 
Latin school and from thy father’s tailoring, 
and confirmed thee, and thou tookest thy 
first communion, and he made thee school- 
master here, many wise people shook their 
heads. I do not think,” he continued, with 
a smile, “that they have ceased shaking 
them when they have seen in how strange a 
manner thou keepest school.” 

“Ah, your Reverence,” said the boy, 
eagerly, “the good people are satisfied 
enough when they see that their children 
learn without receiving much correction ; 
and many of them even take pleasure in the 
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beautiful tales which I relate to the children, 
and which they repeat to them. Every 
morning, as soon as the children enter the 
school, I pray with them, and catechise them 
in the principles of our holy religion, as God 
teaches me, for I use no book. Then I set 
the children to read and to write, and promise 
them these charming tales if they learn well. 
It is impossible to express with what zeal 
the children learn. When they are perverse 
or not diligent I do not relate my histories, 
but I read to myself.” 

“Well, little one,” said the Court-Chap- 
lain, “it is a strange system of education, 
but I am far from saying that it isa bad one. 
Nevertheless it will not last. The Herr 
Rector has his eye upon thee, and will send 
thee back to thy tailoring very soon.” 

The tears came into the little school- 
master’s eyes, and he turned very pale. 

“Well, do not be sad,” said the Chaplain. 
“T have been thinking and working for thee. 
Thou hast heard of the Prince, though thou 
hast, I think, never seen the pleasure-palace, 
Joyeuse, though it is so near.” 

“T have seen the iron gates with - the 
golden scrolls,” said the boy. “They are 
like the heavenly Jerusalem ; every several 
gate is one pearl.” 

The Chaplain did not notice the confused 
metaphor of this description. 

“Well,” he said, “I have beer speaking to 
the Prince of thee. Thou knowest nothing 
of these things, but the Prince has lived 
for many years in Italy, a country where 
they do nothing but sing and dance. He 
has come back, as thou knowest, and has 
married a wife, according to the traditions 
of his race. Since he came back to Germany 
he has taken a fancy to this forest-lodge, for 
at first it was little more, and has garnished 
it and enlarged it according to his southern 
fancies ; that is why he likes it better than 
his princely cities. He has two children— 
a boy and a girl—eight or nine, or there- 
abouts. The Princess is not a good woman. 
She neglects her children, and she prefers 
the princely cities to her husband, to her 
little ones, and to the beautiful forests and 
hills.” 

The little schoolmaster listened with open 
eyes. Then he said, beneath his breath : 

“ How Satanic that must be!” 

“The Prince,” continued “the Court- 
Chaplain, “is a beautiful soul ‘manqué,’ 
which means spoilt. His sister, the Princess 
Isoline von Isenberg-Wertheim, is such a 
soul. She has joined herself to a company 
of pious people who have taken an old manor- 
house belonging to the Prince on the farther 


side of the palace gardens, where they devote 
themselves to prayer, to good works, and to 
the manufacture of half-silk stuffs, by which 
they maintain themselves and give to the 
poor. The Prince himself knows something 
of such feelings. He indeed knows the way 
of piety, though he does not follow it. He 
acknowledges the grace of refinement which 
piety gives, even to the most highly-bred. 
He is particularly desirous that his children 
should possess this supreme touch. Some- 
thing that I told him of thee pleased his 
fancy. Thy strange way of keeping school 
seemed to him very new; more especially 
was he delighted with that infancy-story of 
thee and old Father Stalher. The old man, 
I told the Prince, came in to thy father’s for 
his new coat and found thee reading. Read- 
ing, in any one, seemed to Father Stalher 
little short of miraculous; but in a child of 
eight it was more—it was elfish. 

“* What are you doing there, child?’ said 
Father Stalher. 

“*T am reading.’ 

“*Canst thou read already?’ 

“*That is a foolish question, for I am a 
human being,’ said the child, and began to 
read with ease, proper emphasis, and due 
distinction. 

“Stalher was amazed, and said : 

“«The devil fetch me, I have never seen 
the like in all my life.’ 

“Then little Mark jumped up and looked 
timidly and carefully round the room. When 
he saw that the devil did not come, he went 
down on his knees in the middle of the 
floor and said : 

“*O God! how gracious art thou.’ 

“Then, standing up boldly before old 
Stalher, he said : 

“Man, hast thou ever seen Satan ?’ 

“ee No.’ 

“«Then call upon him no more.’ 

“ And the child went quietly into another 
room. 

“And I told the Prince what thy old 
grandfather used to say to me. 

“«The lad is soaring away from us; we 
must pray that God will guide him by His 
good Spirit.’ 

“When I told all this to the Prince, he 
said : 

“*T will have this boy. He shall teach 
my children as he does the village ones. 
None can teach children as can such a child 
as this.’” 

The little schoolmaster had been looking 
before him all the time the Chaplain had 
been speaking, as though in something of a 
maze. He evidently saw nothing to wonder 








at in the story of himself and old Stalher. 
It seemed to him commonplace and obvious 
enough. 

“JT shall send up a tailor from Joyeuse 
to-morrow,” said the Chaplain; “a court- 
tailor, such as thou never sawest, nor thy 
father either. He must measure thee for a 
court-suit of black. Then we will go together, 
and I will present thee to the Prince.” 


II. 


A Few days after this conversation there 
was a melancholy procession down the village 
street. The Court-Chaplain and the school- 
master walked first; the boy was crying 
bitterly. Then followed all the children of 
the school, all weeping, and many peasant 
women, and two or three old men. The 
Rector stood in a corner of the churchyard 
under a great walnut tree and looked on. 
He did not weep. The Court-Chaplain looked 
ashamed, for all the people took this mis- 
fortune to be of his causing. 

When they had gone some way out of the 
village, the children stopped, and, collecting 
into a little crowd, they wept more than 
ever. The Chaplain turned round and waved 
his hand, but the little schoolmaster was too 
troubled to take any farewell. He covered 
his face with his hands and went on weeping 
bitterly. At last they passed away out of 
sight. 

When they had gone on some distance, the 
boy became calmer ; he took his hands from 
his face, and looked up at the Chaplain 
through his tears. 

“What am I to do when I come to the 
Prince, your Reverence?”’ he said. 

“Thou must make a bow as best thou 
canst,” said the other ; “thou must not speak 
till the Prince speaks to thee, and thou must 
say ‘Highness’ sometimes, but not too 
often.” 

“ How am I to tell when to say ‘ Highness’ 
and when to forbear?” said the boy. 

“Ah! that I cannot tell thee. Thou 
must trust in God; He will show thee when 
to say ‘ Highness’ and when not.” 

They went forward in this way across the 
meadows, and through the scattered forest 
for two leagues or more, in the midday heat. 
The boy was not used to labour, and he grew 
very tired and unhappy. It seemed to him 
that he was leaving behind all that was fair 
and true and beautiful, and going to that 
which was false and garish and unkind. At 
last they came to an open drive, or avenue of 
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the forest, where great oaks were growing. 
Some distance up the avenue they saw a high 
park pale stretching away on either hand, 
and in the centre of the drive were iron 
gates covered with gilt scrolls and letters. 
The Court-Chaplain pushed the gates open, 
and they went in. 

Inside, the forest drive was planted with 
young trees in triple rows. After walking 
for some distance they reached another gate, 
similar to the first, but provided with “ loges,” 
or guardrooms on either side. One or two 
soldiers were standing listlessly about, but 
they took no heed. Here the drive entered 
the palace gardens, laid out in grass plots 
and stone terraces, and crossed by lofty 
hedges which shut out the view. They 
approached the long facade of a house with 
pointed roofs and green shutter blinds to all 
the windows. Here the Chaplain left the 
path, and conducted his companion to a 
remote side entrance; and, after passing 
through many passages and small rooms, at 
last left him to the tender mercies of the 
court tailor and some domestics, at whose 
hands the little schoolmaster suffered what 
appeared to him to be unspeakable indig- 
nities. He was washed from head to foot, 
his hair was cut, curled, and frizzled, and he 
was finally arrayed in a plain suit of black 
silk ; with silk stockings and delicate shoes ; 
with silver buckles and plain linen bands 
like a clergyman. The worn homespun suit 
that had become dear to him was ruthlessly 
thrown upon a dust-heap, and a messenger 
was sent to Herr Chaplain that his protégé 
was now fit to be presented to the Prince. 

The boy could scarcely restrain his tears ; 
he felt as though he were wandering through 
the paths of a miserable dream. Ah! could 
he only awake and find himself again in the 
old schoolhouse, narrating the adventures of 
the Fair Melusina to the attentive little 
ones. 

The Chaplain led him up some back stairs, 
and through corriders and anterooms, all full 
of wonderful things, which the boy passed 
bewildered, till they reached a small room 
where were two boys apparently of his own 
age. They appeared to have been just en- 
gaged in punching each other’s heads, for 
their hair was disordered, their faces red, and 
one was in tears. They regarded the Chap- 
lain with a sullen suspicion, and the school- 
master with undisguised contempt. The 
door at the farther side of the room was 
partly open, the Chaplain scratched upon it, 
and receiving some answer, they went in. 

The little schoolmaster dared scarcely 
breathe when he got into the room, so 
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surprising was all he saw. To the left of the 
door, as they came in, was placed a harpsi- 
chord, before which was standing, with her 
back towards them, a young girl whose face 
they could not see ; by her side, at the harp- 
sichord, was seated an elderly man upon 
whom the boy gazed with wonder, so different 
was he from anything that he had ever seen 
before ; opposite to them, in the window, 
hung a canary in a cage, and the boy per- 
ceived, even in the surprise of the moment, 
that the bird was agitated and troubled. 
But the next moment all his attention was 
absorbed by the figure of the Prince, who 
was seated on a couch to the right of the 
room, and almost facing them. To say that 
this was the most wonderful sight that the 
little schoolmaster had ever seen would be 
to speak foolishly, for he had seen no wonder- 
ful sights, but it surpassed the wildest 
imagination of his dreams. The Prince was 
a very handsome man of about thirty-five, of 
a slight and delicate figure, and of foreign 
manners and pose. He was dressed in a 
suit of what seemed to the boy a wonderful 
white cloth, of a soft material, embroidered 
in silk, with flowers of the most lovely tints. 
The coat was sparingly ornamented in this 
manner, but the waistcoat, which was only 
partly seen, was a mass of these exquisite 
flowers. At his throat and wrists were 
masses of costly lace, and his hair was frizzled, 
and slightly powdered, which increased the 
delicate expression of his features, which 
were perfectly cut. He lay back on the 
couch, caressing, with his right hand, a small 
monkey, also gorgeously dressed, and armed 
with a toy sword, who sat on the arm of 
the sofa cracking nuts, and throwing the 
shells upon the carpet. 

The Prince looked up as the two came in, 
and waved his disengaged hand for them to 
stand back, and the next moment the strange 
phantasmagoria, into which the. boy’s life 
was turned, took another phase, and he again 
lost all perception of what he had seen before ; 
for there burst into the little room the most 
wonderful voice, which not only he and the 
Chaplain, but even the Maestro and the 
Prince, had well-nigh ever heard. 

The girl, who was taking her music lesson, 
had been discovered in Italy by the old 
Maestro, who managed the music of the 
private theatre which the Prince had formed. 
He had heard her, a poor untaught girl, in a 
coffee-house in Venice, and she afterwards 
became, in the opinion of some, the most 
pathetic female actress and singer of the 
century. 


The first chord of her voice penetrated 


into the boy’s nature as nothing had ever 
done before ; he had never heard any singing 
save that of the peasants at church, and of 
the boys and girls who sang hymns round 
the cottage hearths in the winter nights. 

The solemn tramp of the Lutheran 
measures, where the deep basses of the men 
drown the soft women’s voices, and the shrill 
unshaded singing of the children could 
hardly belong to this art, which he heard 
now for the first time. These sudden runs 
and trills, so fantastic and difficult, these 
chords and harmonies, so quaint and full of 
colour, were messages from a world of sound, 
as yet an unknown country to the boy. He 
stood gazing upon the singer with open 
mouth. The Prince moved his jewelled 
hand slightly in unison with the notes; the 
monkey, apparently rather scared, left off 
cracking his nuts, and, creeping close to his 
master, nestled against his beautiful coat 
close to the star upon his breast. 

Then suddenly, in this world of wonders, 
a still more wonderful thing occurred. There 
entered into this bewitching, this entrancing 
voice, a strange, almost a discordant, note. 
Through the fantasied gaiety of the theme, 
to which the sustained whirr of the harpsi- 
chord was like the sigh of the wind through 
the long grass, there was perceptible a strain, 
a tremor of sadness, almost of sobs. It was 
as if, in the midst of festival, some hidden 
grief, known beforetime of all, but forgotten 
or suppressed, should at once and in a 
moment well up in the hearts of all, turning 
the dance-measures into funeral chants, the 
love-songs into the loveliest of chorales. The 
Maestro faltered in his accompaniment ; the 
Prince left off marking the time, he swept 
the monkey from him with a movement of 
his hand, and leaned forward eagerly in his 
seat: the discarded favourite slunk into a 
corner, where it leaned disconsolately against 
the wall. The pathetic strain went on, 
growing more tremulous and more intense, 
when suddenly the singing stopped, the girl 
buried her face in her hands and sank upon 
the floor in a passion of tears; the boy 
sprang forward, he forgot where he was, he 
forgot the Prince— 

“Tt is the bird,” he cried; “the bird!” 

The canary, whose dying struggles the 
singer had been watching through her song, 
gave a final shudder and fell lifeless from 
its perch. 

The prince rose: he lifted the singer from 
her knees, and taking her hands from the 
wet face, he turned to the others with a 
smile. 


“ Ah, Herr Chaplain,” he said, “you come 
0 








in a good hour. This then is the angel-child. 
They will console each other.” 

And, patting the monkey as he passed, 
he left the room by another door. 


piie 


WHEN the Prince was gone the Maestro 
gathered up some music and turned to his 
pupil, who was drying her eyes and looking 
somewhat curiously at the boy through her 
tears. 

“Well, Signorina,” he said, “you truly 
sang that very well. If you could bring 
some of that ‘timbre’ into your voice always, 
you would indeed be a singer. But you are 
too light, too ‘frivole.’ I wish we could 
have a canary always who would die ;” and, 
bowing very slightly to the Chaplain, he 
left the room. 

Then the Chaplain looked kindly at the 
young people. 

“ Fraulein,” he said, “this is the young 
tutor to the little Serene Highnesses, I will 
leave you together, as the Prince wished.” 

When they were alone the boy felt very 
uncomfortable. He was very shy. This per- 
haps was as well, for there was no shyness 
at all on the part of his companion. 

“So,” she said, looking at him with a 
smile, and eyes that were again bright, 
“you are the new toy. I have heard of 
you. You are a wonderful holy child ; 
what they call ‘ pious’ in this country. 
How very funny! come and give me a 
kiss.” 

“ No, Fraulein,” said Mark, blushing still 
more, “ that would be improper in me.” 

“ Would it?” said the girl lightly ; “don’t 
angels kiss? How very stupid it must be 
to bean angel! Come and look at poor 
‘Fifine’ then! I suppose she is quite 
dead.” 

And, opening the cage, she took out the 
piteous heap of yellow feathers and held it in 
her delicate hand, while the tears came again 
into her large dark eyes. 

“ Ah! it was dreadful,” she said, “ to sing 
and see him die.” 

“ But, Friulein,” said the boy, “ you sang 
most beautifully. I never heard anything so 
wonderful. It was heaven itself.” 

The girl looked at him very kindly. 

“Oh, you like my singing,” she said, “ I 
am glad of that. Do you know, we shall be 
great friends. I like you. You area very 
pretty boy.” 

And she tried to put her arm round his 
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neck. Mark eluded her embrace. “ Fraulein,” 
he said, with a dignified air, which made his 
companion laugh, “ you must remember that 
I am tutor to their Serene Highnesses ; I 
shall be very glad to be friends with you, and 
you will tell me something about the people 
in the palace.” 

“Oh!” replied the girl, “there is no one 
but our own company ; but they are the great- 
est fun, and better fun here than anywhere 
else. It is delightful to see them among 
these stupid, solemn, heavy Germans, with 
their terrible language. I shall love to see 
you with them, yeu will stare your pretty 
eyes out. There’s old Carricchio—that’s not 
his name, you know, but he is called so 
because of his part—that is the best of them, 
they are always the same—off the stage or 
on it—always laughing, always joking, always 
kicking up their heels. You will see the 
faces—such delicious grimaces—old Carric- 
chio will make at you when he asks you for 
the salt. But don’t be frightened, I'll take 
care of you. They are all in love with me, 
but I like you already better than all of 
them. You shall come on yourself some time, 
just as you are; you will make a delightful 
part.” 

Mark stared at her with amazement. 

“ But what are these people?” he said; 
“ what do they do?” 

“Oh, you will see,’ she said, laughing ; 
“how can I tell you. You never dreamt of 
such things ; you will stare your eyes out. 
Well, there’s the Prince, and the little High- 
nesses, dnd the old Barotin, the governess, 
and ”’—here a change came over the girl’s face 

“and the Princess is coming soon, I hear, 
with her ‘ servente.’” 

“The Princess !”’ said the boy ; “ does she 
ever come?” 

“Yes, she comes, sometimes,” said his 
companion. “I wish she didn’t. She is a 
bad woman. I hate her.” 

“ Why? and what is her ‘ servente ?” 

“1 hate her,” said the girl; “her servente 
is the Count—Caraliere-servante, you know ” 

and her face became quite hard and fierce 

“he is the devil himself.” 

The little schoolmaster’s face became quite 
pale. 

“The devil!” he said, staring with his 
large blue eyes. 

“Oh, you foolish boy !” she said, laugh 
ing again, “I don’t mean that devil. The 
Count is a much more real devil than he!” 

The boy looked so dreadfully shocked that 
she grew quite cheerful again. 

“ What a strange boy you are!” she said, 
laughing. “Do you think he will come and 
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take youaway? I'll take care of you—come 
and sit on my lap;” and, sitting down, she 
spread out her lap for him with an inviting 
gesture. 

Mark rejected this attractive offer with 
disdain, and looked so unspeakably miserable 
and ready to cry that his companion took 
pity upon him. 

“Poor boy,” she said, “you sha’n’t be 
teased any more. Come with me, I will take 
you to the Barotin, and present you to the 
little Serene Highnesses. They are nice 
children—for Highnesses; you will get on 
well with them.” 

Taking the boy’s unwilling hand, she led 
him through several rooms, lined with old 
marqueterie cabinets in the Italian fashion, 
till she found a page, to whom she delivered 
Mark, telling him to take him to the 
Baroness, into whose presence she herself 
did not appear anxious to intrude, that he 
might be presented to his future pupils. 

The page promised to obey, and, giving 
him a box on the ear to ensure attention, 
a familiarity which he took with the most 
cheerful and’ forgiving air, she left the 
room. 

The moment she was gone the page made 
a rush at Mark, and, seizing him round the 
waist, lifted him from the ground and ran 
with him through two or three rooms, till he 
reached a door, where he deposited him upon 
his feet. Then throwing open the door, he 
announced suddenly, “The Herr Tutor to 
the Serene Highnesses!” and shut Mark 
into the room. 

His breath taken away by this atrocious 
attack upon his person and dignity, Mark 
saw before him a stately, but not unkindly- 
looking lady and two beautiful children, a 
boy and girl, of about eight and nine years 
of age. The lady rose, and, looking at 
Mark with some curiosity, as well she might, 
said : 

“Your Serene Highnesses, this is the 
tutor whom the Prince, your father, has 
provided for you. You will no doubt profit 
greatly by his instructions.” 

The little girl came forward at once, and 
gave Mark her hand, which, not knowing 
what to do with, he held for a moment and 
then dropped. 

“My papa has spoken of you,” she said. 
“He has told me that you are very good.” 

“T shall try to be good, Princess,” said 
Mark, who by this time had recovered his 
breath. 

The little girl seemed very much insulted. 
She drew herself up and flushed all over her 
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“You must not say Princess to me,” she 
said, “that is what only the little Princes 
say. You must say, ‘my most gracious and 
Serene Highness,’ whenever you speak to 
me.” 

This was too much. Mark blushed with 
anger. 

“ May God forgive me,” he said, “if I 
do anything so foolish. I am here to teach 
thee and thy brother, and I will do it in my 
own way, or not at all.” 

The little Princess louked as if she were 
about to cry, then, apparently thinking 
better of it, she said, with a half sob, and 
dropping the stately “you” : 

“Well, my papa says that thou art an 
angel. I suppose thou must do as thou wilt.” 

The little boy, meanwhile, had been staring 
at Mark with solemn eyes. He said nothing, 
but he came, finally, to the little schoolmaster 
and put his hand in his. 

What more might have been said cannot 
be told, for at this moment the page appeared 
again, saying that dinner was served at the 
third table, and that the Herr Tutor was to 
dine there. 

The Baroness seemed surprised at this. 

“IT should have supposed,” she said, “ that 
he would have dined with the Chaplain at 
the second table.” 

“No,” asserted the page boldly, “the 
Prince has ordered it.” 

When alone, the Prince seldom dined 
ostensibly in public; but often appeared 
masqued at the third table, which was that 
of the actors and singers. He had given no 
orders at all about Mark. The arrangement 
was entirely of the Signorina’s making, who 
desired that he should dine with her. It 
was a bold stroke; and an hour afterwards, 
when the Court-Chaplain discovered it, 
measures were taken to prevent its recurrence 
—at least for a time. 

In whatever way this arrangement came 
to be made, however, the result was very 
advantageous to Mark. In the first place, 
it was not formidable. The company took 
little notice of him. . Signor Carricchio made 
grotesque faces at others, but not at him. 
He sat quite safe and snug by the Signorina, 
and certainly stared with all his eyes, as she 
had said. The long, dark, aquiline features 
of the men, the mobile play of humorous 
farce upon their faces, the constant chatter 
and sport—what could the German peasant 
boy do but stare? His friend taught him 
how to hold his knife and fork, and how to 
eat. The Italians were very nice in their 
eating, and the boy picked up more in five 
minutes from the Signorina—he was very 
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quick—than he would have done in weeks 
from the Chaplain. 

He was so scared and frightened, and the 
girl was so kind to him, that his boy’s heart 
went out to her. 

“What shall I call you, Signorina?” he 
said, as dinner was over. “ You are so good 
to me.” He had already caught the Italian 
word. 

“My name is Faustina Banti,” she said, 
looking at him with her great eyes; “ but 
you may call me ‘Tina,’ if you like. I had 
a little brother once who called me that. 
He died.” 

“You are so very kind to me, Tina,” said 
the boy, “Iam sure you must be very good.” 

She looked at him again, smiling. 


EV. 

THe next morning early Mark was sent 
for to the Prince. He was shown into the 
dressing-room, but the Prince was already 
dressed. He was seated in an easy-chair 
reading a small closely-printed sheet of paper, 
upon which the word “Wien” was con- 
spicuous to the boy. The Prince bade the 
little schoolmaster be seated on a fauteuil 
near him, and looked so kindly that he felt 
quite at his ease. 

“ Well! little one,” said the Prince, “how 
findest thou thyself? Hast thou found any 
friends yet in this place?” 

“The Signorina has been very kind to 
me, Highness,” said the boy. 

“Ah!” said the Prince, smiling, “thou 
hast found that out already. That is not so 
bad. I thought you two would be friends. 
What has the Signorina told thee ?”’ 

“She has told me of the actors who are 
so clever and so strange. She says that they 
are all in love with her.” 

“That is not unlikely. And what else?” 

“She has told me of the Princess and of 
her servente.” 

“Indeed!” said the Prince, with the 
slightest possible appearance of increased in- 
terest ; “ what does she say of the Princess?” 

“She says that she is a bad woman, and 
that she hates her.” 

“Ah! the Signorina appears to have 
formed opinions of her own, and to be able 
to express them. What else?” 

“She says that the servente is the devil 
himself! But she does not mean the real 
devil. She says that the servente is a 
much more real devil than he! Is not that 
horrible, Highness ?”’ 


The Prince looked at Mark for two or 
three moments, with a kindly but strange 
far-reaching look, which struck the boy, 
though he did not in the least understand it. 

“1 did well, little one,” he said at last, 
“when I sent for thee.” 

There was a pause. The Prince seemed 
to have forgotten the presence of the boy, 
who already was sufficiently of a courtier to 
hold his tongue. 

At last the Prince spoke. 

“ And the children,” he said; “thou hast 
seen them ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mark, with a little shy smile, 
“T did badly there. I insulted the gracious 
Fraulein by calling her ‘ Princess,’ which she 
said only the little Princes should do; and I 
told her I was come to teach her and her 
little brother, and that I should do it in my 
own way or not at all.” 

The Prince looked as though he feared 
that this unexpected amusement would be 
almost too delightful. 

“Well, little one,” he said, “thou hast 
begun well. Better than this none could 
have done. Only be careful that thou art 
not spoilt. Care nothing for what thou 
hearest here. Continue to hate and fear 
the devil ; for, whether he be thy own devil 
or the servente, he is more powerful than 
thou. Say nothing but what He whom thou 
rightly callest God teaches thee to say. So 
all will be well. Better teacher than thou 
my daughter could not have. I would wish 
her to be pious, within reason; not like her 
aunt, that would not be well. I should wish 
her to care for the poor. Nothing is so 
gracious in noble ladies as to care for the 
poor. When they cease to do this they lose 
tone at once. The French noblesse have 
done so. I should like her to visit the poor 
herself. It will have the best effect upon 
her nature; much better,’ continued the 
Prince with a half smile, and seemingly 
speaking to himself, “much better than on 
the poor themselves. But what will you 
have ?—some one must suffer, and the final 
touch cannot be obtained without.” 

There was another pause. This aspect of 
the necessary suffering the poor had to 
undergo was so new to Mark that he re- 
quired some time to grasp it. The visits of 
noble ladies to his village had not been so 
frequent as to cause the malign effects to 


be deeply felt. 
_ 


. * * 
Acting upon this advice so far as he 
understood it, Mark pursued the same system 
of education with the little Highnesses as he 
had followed with the village children ; that 
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is, he set them to read such things as he 
was told they ought to learn, and encouraged 
them to do so by promising to relate his 
histories and tales if they were good. 

It is surprising how much the same human 
nature remains after generations of different 
breeding and culture. It is true that these 
princely children had heard many tales 
before, perhaps the very ones the little 
schoolmaster now related, yet they delighted 
in nothing so much as hearing them again. 
Much of this pleasure, no doubt, was due to 
the intense faith and interest in them shown 
by Mark himself. He talked to them also 
much about God and the unseen world of 
angels, and of the wicked one ; and, as they 
believed firmly that he was an angel, they 
listened to these things with the more ready 
belief. Indeed, the affection which the little 
boy formed for his child-tutor was unusual. 
He was a silent, solemn child; he said 
nothing, but he attached himself to Mark 
with a persistent devotion. 

Every one in the palace, indeed, took to 
the boy ; the pages left off teasing him ; the 
Signorina petted him in a manner sufficient 
to deprive her numerous lovers of their rea- 
son ; the servants. waited on him for Icve 
and not for reward ; but the strangest thing 
of all was, that in proportion as he was kindly 
treated—just as much as every one seemed 
to love him and delight in him—just so much 
did the boy become miserable and unhappy. 
The kinder these people were, the more he 
felt the abyss which lay between his soul 
and theirs—earnestness and solemn faith 
in his, sarcasm and lively farce and, at 
the most, kindly toleration of belief in 
theirs. 

Had they ill-treated or wronged him, he 
would not have felt it so much ; but kindness 
and security on their part, seemed to in- 
tensify the sense of doubt and perplexity on 

It is difficult to realise the effect which 
sarcasm and irony have upon such natures 
as his. They look upon life with such a 
single eye. It is so beautiful and solemn to 
them. Truth is so true, they are so much in 
earnest that they cannot understand the 
complex feeling that finds relief in sarcasm 
and allegory, that tolerates the frivolous and 
the vain, as an ironic reading of the lesson of 
life. 

The actors were particularly kind to him, 
though their grotesque attempts to amuse 
him mostly added to his misery. They were 
extremely anxious that he should appear upon 
the stage, and indeed the boy’s beauty and 
simplicity would have made an excellent foil. 


“Herr Tutor,” said old Carricchio the 
arlecchino to him one day, with mock gravity, 
“we are about to perform a comedy—what 
is called a masqued comedy, not because we 
wear masques, for we don’t, but because of 
our dresses. It consists of music, dancing, 
love-making, joking, and buffoonery ; you will 
see what a trifle it is all about. The scene 
is in the garden of a country-house— 
during what in Italy we call the Villeggia- 
tura, that is the month we spend in the 
country during the vintage. A lady’s fan is 
found by an ill-natured person in a curious 
place ; all the rest agree not to see the fan, 
not to acknowledge that it isa fan. It isall 
left to us at the moment, all except the songs 
and the music, and you know how delightful 
those are. If you would take a part, and 
keep your own character throughout, it would 
be magnificent ; but we will wait, if you once 
see it you will wish to act.” 

No one, indeed, was kinder to Mark, or 
seemed more to delight in his society than 


the old arlecchino, and the pair made a most 


curious sight, seated together on one of the 
terraces on a sunny afternoon. Nothing 
could be more diverse in appearance than 
this strangely assorted pair. Carricchio was 
tall, with long limbs, and large aquiline fea- 
tures. He wore a set smile upon his large 
expressive mouth, which seemed born of no 
sense of enjoyment, but of an infinite insight, 
and of a mocking friendliness. He seldom 
wore anything but the dress of his part ; but 
he wrapped himself mostly in a long cloak, 
lined with fur, for even the northern sun- 
shine seemed chilly to the old clown. Wrapped 
in this ancient garment, he would sit beside 
Mark, listening to the boy’s stories with his 
deep unfathomed smile ; and as he went on 
with his histories, the boy used to look into his 
companion’s face, wondering at the slow 
smile, and at the deep wrinkles of the worn 
visage, till at length, fascinated at the sight, 
he forgot his stories, and looking into the 
old man’s face appeared to Mark, though the 
comparison seems preposterous, like gazing 
at the fated story of the mystic tracings of 
the star-lit skies. 

Why the old man listened so patiently to 
these childish stories no one could tell ; per- 
haps he did not hear them. He himself said 
that the presence of Mark had the effect of 
music upon his jaded and worn sense. But, 
indeed, there was beneath Carricchio’s 
mechanical buffoonery and farce a sober and 
pathetic humour, which was almost uncon- 
scious, and which was now, probably owing 
to advancing years, first becoming known 
either to himself or others. 
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“The Maestro has been talking to me this 
morning,” he said one day. “ He says that 
life is a wretched masque, a miserable apology 
for existence by the side of art ; what do you 
say to that?” 

“T do not know what it means,” said 
Mark ; “I neither know life nor art—how 
can [ tell?” 

“That is true, but you know more than 
you think. The Maestro means that life is 
imperfect, struggling, a failure, ugly most 
often ; art is perfect, complete, beautiful, and 
full of force and power. But I tell him that 
some failure is better than success ; some- 
times ugliness is a finer thing than beauty ; 
and the best art is that which only repro- 
duces life: If life were fashioned after the 
most perfect art, you would never be able to 
cry, nor to make me cry, as you do over 
your beautiful tales.” 

Mark tried to understand this, but failed, 
and was therefore silent. Indeed it is not 
certain whether Carricchio himself understood 
what he was saying. 

He seemed to have some suspicion of this, 
for he did not go on talking, but was silent 
for some time. These silences were common 
between the two. 

At last he said : 

“T think where the Maestro is wrong isin 
making the two quarrel. They cannot quar- 
rel. There is no art without life, and 
no life without art. Look at a puppet- 
play—the fantoccini—it means life and it 
means art. 

“T never saw a puppet-play,” said Mark. 

“Well, you have seen us,” said Carric- 
chio ; “we are much the same. We move 
ourselves—they are moved by wires; but 
we do just the same things—we are life and 
we are art, in the burletta we are both. I 
often think which is which—which is the 
imposture and which is the masque. Then I 
think that somewhere there must be a 
higher art that surpasses the realism of 
life—a divine art which is not life but 
fashions life. 

“When I look at you, little one,” Carric- 
chio went on, “I feel almost as I do when 
the violins break in upon the jar and fret 
of the wittiest dialogue. Jest and lively 
fancy—these are the sweets of life, no 
doubt—and humorous thought and speech 
and gesture—but they are not this divine 
art, they are not rest. They shrivel and 
wither the brain. The whole being is 
parched, the heart is dry in this sultry, 
piercing light. But when the stringed 
melodies steal in, and when the rippling, 
surging arpeggios and crescendos sweep in 


upon the sense, and the stilled cadences that 
lull and soothe—then, indeed, it is like 
moisture and the gracious dew. It is like 
sleep ; the strained nerves relax ; the over- 
wrought frame, which is like dry garden 
mould, is softened, and the flowers spring 
up again.” 

Carricchio paused; but as Mark said 
nothing, he went on again. 

“ The other life is gay, lively, bright, full 
of excitement and interest, of tender pity 
even, and of love—but this is rest and peace. 
The other is human life, but what is this? 
Art? Ah! but a divine art. Here is no 
struggle, no selfish desire, no striving, no 
conflict of love or of hate. It is like silence, 
the most unselfish thing there is. I have, 
indeed, sometimes thought that music must 
be the silence of heaven.” 

“The silence of heaven !” said Mark, with 
open eyes. ‘“ The silence of heaven! What, 
then, are its words?” 

“Ah! that,” said the old clown, smiling, 
but with a sad slowness in his speech, “is 
beyond me to tell. I can hear its silence, 
but not its voice.” 


. f 

THE private theatre in the Palace was a 
room of very moderate size, for the audience 
was necessarily very small; in fact, the 
stage was larger than the auditorium. The 
play took place in the afternoon, and there 
was no artificial light ; many of the operatic 
performances in Italy, indeed, took place in 
the open air. 

Yet, though the time of day and the 
natural light deprived the theatre of much 
of the strangeness and glamour with which 
it is usually associated, and which so much 
impress a youth who sees it for the first 
time, the effect of the first performance 
upon Mark was very remarkable. He was 
seated immediately behind the Prince. Far 
from being delighted with the play, he was 
overpowerd as it went on by an intense 
melancholy horror. When the violins, the 
flutes, and the fifes began the overture, a 
new sense seemed given to him, which was 
not pleasure but the intensest dread. If 
the singing of the Signorina had been a 
shock to him, accustomed as he was only to 
the solemn singing of his childhood, what 
must this elfish, weird, melodious music have 
seemed, full of gay and careless life, and of 
artless unconscious airs which yet were 
miracles of art? He sat, terrified at these 
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delicious sounds, as though this world of 
music without thought or conscience were a 
wicked thing. The shrill notes of the fifes, 
the long tremulous vibration of the strings, 
seemed to draw his heart after them. 
Wherever this wizard call might lead him 
it seemed he would have to follow the 
alluring chords. 

But when the acting began his terror 
became more intense. The grotesque figures 
seemed to him those of devils, or at the best 
of fantastic imps or gnomes. He could 
understand nothing of the dialogue, but the 
gestures, the laughter, the wild singing, were 
shocking to him. When the Signorina ap- 
peared, the strange intensity of her colour, 
the brilliancy of her eyes, and what seemed 
to him the freedom of her gestures and the 
boldness of her bewitching glances, far from 
delighting, as they seemed to do all the 
others, made him ready to weep with shame 
and grief. He sank back in his seat to avoid 
the notice of the Prince, who, indeed, was 
too much absorbed in the music and the 
acting to remember him. 

The beauty of the music only added to 
his despair ; had it been less lovely, had the 
acting not forced now and then a glance of 
admiring wonder or struck a note of high- 
toned touching pathos even, it would not all 
have seemed so much the work of evil. 

- When the comedy was over he crept silently 
away to his room; and in the excitement of 
congratulation and praise, as actors and 
audience mingled together, and the Signorina 
was receiving the commendations of the 
Prince, he was not missed. 

He could not stay in this place—that at 
least was clear to him. He must escape. He 
must return to nature, to the woods and 
birds, to children and to children’s sports. 
These gibing grimaces, these endless bowings 
and scrapings and false compliments, known 
of all to be false, would choke him if he 
stayed. He must escape from the house of 
frivolity into the soft, gracious outer air of 
sincerity and truth. 

He cried himself to sleep ; all through the 
night, amid fitful slumber, the crowd of 
masques jostled and mocked at him; the 
weird strains of unknown instruments reached 
his half-conscious bewildered sense. Early 
in the morning he awoke. There had been 
rain in the night, and the smiling morning 
beckoned him out. 

He stole down some back stairs, and found 
a door which opened on gardens and walks 
at the back of the Palace. This he managed 
to open, and went out. 

The path on which the door opened led 
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him through rows of fruit trees and young 
plantations. A little forest of delicate boughs 
and young leaves lifted itself up against the 
blue sky, and a myriad drops sparkled in the 
morning sun. The fresh cool air, the blue 
sky, the singing of the birds, restored Mark 
to himself. He seemed to see again the 
possibility of escape from evil, and the hope 
of righteousness and peace. His whole spirit 
went ovt in prayer and love to the Almighty, 
who had made these lovely things. He felt 
as he had been wont to do when, on a fine 
Sunday, he had walked home with his children 
in order, relating to them the most beautiful 
tales of God. He wandered slowly down 
the narrow paths. The fresh-turned earth 
between the rows of saplings, the beds of 
herbs, the moist grass, gave forth a scent at 
once delicate and searching. The boy’s 
cheerfulness began to return. The past 
seemed to fade. He almost thought himself 
the little schoolmaster again. 

After wandering for some time through 
this delicious land of perfume, of light, and 
sweet sound, he came to a very long but 
narrow avenue of old elm-trees that led 
down a gradual slope, as it seemed, into the 
heart of the forest. Beneath the avenue a 
well-kept path seemed to point with a guiding 
hand. 

He followed the path for some distance, 
and had just perceived what seemed to be an 
old manor-house, standing in a courtyard at 
the farther end, when he was conscious of a 
figure advancing along the path to meet him : 
as it approached, he saw that it was that of 
a lady of tall and commanding appearance, 
and apparently of great beauty ; she wore 
the dress of some sisterhood. When he was 
near enough to see her face he found that it 
was indeed beautiful, with an expression of 
the purest sincerity and benevolence. The 
lady stopped and spoke to Mark at once. 

“You must be the new tutor to their 
Highnesses,” she said; “I have heard of 
you.” 

Mark said that he was. 

“You do not look well,” said the lady, 
very kindly ; “ are you happy at the Palace?” 

“Are you the Princess Isoline?” said 
Mark, not answering the question ; “I think 
you must be, you are so beautiful.” 

“T am the Princess Isoline,” said the 
lady ; “ walk a little way with me.” 

Mark turned with the lady and walked 
back towards the Palace. After a moment 
or two he said : “Iam not happy at Joyeuse, 
I am very miserable, I want to run away.” 

“ What makes you so unhappy? Are they 
not kind to you? The Prince is very kind, 
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and the children are good children—I have 
always thought.” 

“ They are all very kind, too kind to me,” 
said the boy. “I cannot make you under- 
stand why I am so miserable, I cannot tell 
myself—the Prince is worse than all y 

“Why is the Prince the worst of all?” 
said the lady, in a very gentle voice. 

“ All the rest I know are wrong,” replied 
the boy, passionately—* the actors, the Sig- 
norina, the pages, and all; but when the 
Prince looks at me with his quiet smile— 
when the look comes into his eyes as though 
he could see through time even into eternity 
—when he looks at me in his kindly, pitying 
way—I begin to doubt. Oh, Highness, it is 
terrible to doubt! Do you think that the 
Prince is right ?” 

The Princess was silent for a moment or 
two; it was not that she did not understand 
the boy, for she understood him very well. 

“No, I think you are right and not the 
Prince,” she said at length, in her quiet 
voice. 

There was a pause: neither seemed to 
know what to say next. They had now 
nearly reached the end of the avenue next 
the Palace ; the Princess stopped. 

“Come back with me,” she said, “I will 
show you my house.” 

They walked slowly along the narrow 
pathway towards the old house at the farther 
end. The Princess was evidently considering 
what to say. 

“Why do you know that they are all 
wrong?” she said at last. 

“ Highness,” said the boy after a pause, 
“T have never lived amongst, or seen any- 
thing, since I was born, but what was natural 
and real—the forest, the fruit-trees in 
blossom, the gardens, and the flowers. I 
have never heard anything except of God— 
of the wretchedness of sin—of beautiful 
stories of good people. My grandfather, 
when he was alive, used to talk to me, as I 
sat with him at his charcoal-burning in the 
forest, of my forefathers, who were all honest 
and pious people. There are few Princes 
who can say that.” 

The Princess did not seem to notice this 
last uncourtly speech. 

“<¢T shall then find all my forefathers in 
Heaven,’ I would say to him,” continued 
Mark. “‘Yes, that thou wilt! we shall 
then be of high nobility. Do not lose this 
privilege.’ If I lose this privilege, how sad 
that will be! But here, in the Palace, they 
think nothing of these things—instead of 
hymns they sing the strangest, wildest songs, 
so strange and beautiful that I fear and 
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tremble at them as if the sounds were wicked 
sounds.” 

So talking, the Princess and the boy went 
on through the lovely wood; at last they 
left the avenue and passed into the court- 
yard of a stately but decayed house. The 
walls of the courtyard were overgrown with 
ivy, and trees were growing up against the 
house and shading some of the windows. 
The Princess passed on without speaking, 
and entered the hall by an open door. As 
they entered, Mark could hear the sound of 
looms, and inside were several men and 
women at different machines employed in 
weaving cloth. The Princess spoke to 
several, and leading Mark onward she 
ascended a wide staircase and reached at last 
a long gallery at the back of the house. 
Here were many looms, and girls and men 
employed in weaving. The long range of 
lofty windows faced the north, and over the 
nearer woods could be seen the vast sweep 
of the great Thuringian Forest, where Martin 
Luther had lived and walked. The risen 
sun was gilding the distant woods. A sense 
of indescribable loveliness and peace seemed 
to Mark to pervade the place. 

“How happy you must be here, gracious 
Highness !”’ he exclaimed. 

They were standing apart in one of the 
windows towards the end of the long room, 
and the roise of the looms made a continuous .« 
murmur that prevented their voices being 
heard by the others who were near. The 
Princess looked at Mark for some moments 
without reply. 

“T must speak the truth always,” she said 
at last, “but more than ever to such as 
thou art. Iam not happy.” 

The boy looked at her as though his heart 
would break. 

“Not happy,” he said in a low voice, “ and 
you so good.” 

“The good are not happy,” said the 
Princess, “and the happy are not good.” 

There was a pause; then the Princess 
went on: 

“The people who are with me are good, 
but they are not happy. They have left the 
world and its pleasures, but they regret 
them ; they live in the perpetual conscious- 
ness of this self-denial—this fancy that they 
are serving God better than others are ; they 
are in danger of becoming jealous and 
hypocritical. I warn you never to join a 
particular society which proposes, as its 
object, to serve God better than others. 
You are safer, more in the way of serving 
God in the Palace, even amid the singing 
and the music which seem to you so wicked. 


J 
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They are happy, they are thoughtless, gay, 
like the birds. They have at least no dark 
gloomy thoughts of God, even if they have 
no thoughts of Him at all. They may be 
won to Him, nay, they may be nearer to 
Him now than some who think themselves 
so good. Since I began this way of life I 
have heard of many such societies, which 
have crumbled into the dust with derision, 
and are remembered only with reproach.” 

Mark stood gazing at the distant forest 
without seeing it. He did not know what 
to think. 

“TI do not know why I have told you 
this,” said the Princess ; “I had no thought 
of saying such words when I brought you 
here. I seem to have spoken them without 
willing it. Perhaps it was the will of God.” 

“Why do you go on with this life,” said 
Mark sadly, “if it be not good? The Prince 
would be glad if you would come back to the 
Palace. He has told me so.” 

It seemed to the boy that life grew more, 
and more sad. It seemed that, baffled and 
turned back at every turn, there was no 
reality, no sincere walk anywhere possible. 
The worse seemed everywhere the better, the 
children of this world everywhere wiser than 
the children of light. 

“T cannot go back now,” said the Princess. 
“When you are gone I shall forget this; I 
shall think otherwise. There is something 
in your look that has made me speak like 
this.” ; 

“ Then are these people really not happy?” 
said Mark again. 

“Why should they be happy?” said the 
Princess, with some bitterness in her voice. 
“They have given up all that makes life 
pleasant—fine clothes, delicate food, cunning 
harmonies, love, gay devices, and sports. 
Why should they be happy? They have 
dull work, none to amuse or enliven the long 
days.” 

“T was very happy in my village outside 
the Palace gates,’ said Mark quietly; “I 
had none of these things ; I only taught the 
little peasants, yet 1 was happy. From 
morning to night the path was straight 
before me, a bright and easy path; and the 
end was always light. Now all is difficult 
and strange. Since I passed through the 
gates with the golden scrolls, which I thought 
were like the heavenly Jerusalem, all goes 
crooked and awry ; nothing seems plain and 
righteous as in the pleasant old days. I 
have come into an enchanted palace, the air 
of which I cannot breathe and live ; I must 
go back.” 

“No, not so,” said the Princess, “ you are 
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wanted here. Where you were you were of 
little good. There+were at least others who 
could do your work. Here none can do it 
but you. They never saw any one like you 
before. They know it and speak of it. All 
are changed somewhat since you came; you 
might, it is true, come to me, but I should 
not wish it. The air of this house would be 
worse for you even than that of the Palace 
which you fear so much. Besides, the Prince 
would not be pleased with me.” 

Mark looked sadly before him for some 
moments before he said : 

“ Even if it be true what you say, still I 
must go. It is killing me. I wish to do 
right and good to all; but what good shall I 
do if it takes all my strength and life? 
I shall ask the Prince to let me go back.” 


“No,” said the Princess, “not that— 
never that. It is impossible, you cannot go 
back !” 


“Cannot go back!” cried Mark. “ Why? 
The Prince is very kind. He will not keep 
me here to die.” 

“Yes, the Prince is very kind, but he 
cannot do that; what is passed can never 
happen again. It is the children’s phrase, 
‘Do it again.’ It can never be done again. 
You have passed, as you say, the golden 
gates into an enchanted world; you have 
known good and evil; you have tasted of 
the fruit of the so-called Tree of Life; you 
cannot go back to the village. Think.” 

Mark was silent for a longer space this 
time. His eyes were dim, but he seemed to 
see afar off. 

“No,” he said at last, “it is true, I can- 
not go back. The village, and the school, 
and the children have passed away. I should 
not find them there, as they were before. 
If I cannot come to you, there is nothing 
for me but to die.” , 

“The Pagans,’ said the Princess, “the 
old Pagans, that knew their gods but dimly, 
used to say—‘The god-beloved die young.’ 
It has been said since by Christian men.— 
Do not be afraid to die. Instead of your form 
and voice there will be remembrance and 
remorse ; instead of indifference and sarcasm 
there will be contrition ; in place of thought- 
less kindliness a tender love. Do not be 
afraid to die. The charm is working now; 
it will increase when sight is changed for 
memory, and the changeful irritation of 
time for changeless recollection and regret. 
The body of the sown grain is transfigured 
into the flower of a spiritual life, and from 
the dust is raised a mystic presence which 
can never fade. Do not be afraid to die.” 

Mark walked slowly back to the Palace. 
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He could not think; he was stunned and 
bewildered. He wished the Princess Isoline 
would have let him come to her. Then he 
thought all might yet be well. When he 
reached the Palace he found everything in 
confusion. The Princess and her friend the 
servente had suddenly arrived. 


Wi 

Later on in the day Mark was told that 
the Princess wished to see him, and that he 
must wait upon her in her own apartment. 
He was taken to a part of the Palace into 
which he had hitherto never been ; in which 
a luxurious suite of rooms was reserved for 
the Princess when she condescended to 
occupy them. The most easterly of the 
suite was a morning sitting-room, which 
opened upon a balcony or trellised verandah, 
shaded with jasmine. The room was fur- 
nished in a very different style from the 
rest of the Palace. The other rooms, though 
rich, were rather bare of garniture, after 
the Italian manner—their ornaments con- 
sisting of cabinets of inlaid wood and pictures 
on the walls, with the centre of the room 
left clear. These rooms, on the contrary, 
were full of small gilt furniture, after the 
fashion of the French court. Curious screens, 
depicting strange birds of gaudy plumage, 
embarrassed Mark as he entered the room. 

The Prince was seated near a lady who 
was reclining in the window, and opposite 
to them was a stranger whom Mark knew 
must be the Count. The lady was beautiful, 
but with a kind of beauty strange to the 
boy, and her dress was more wonderful than 
any he had yet seen, though it was a mere 
morning robe. She looked curiously at him 
as he entered the room. 

“ This, then,” she said, “is the clown who 
is to educate my children.” 

At this not very encouraging address the 
boy stopped, and stood silently contemplating 
the group. 

The Count was the first who came to his 
assistance. 

“The youth is not so bad, Princess,” he 
said. ‘“ He has an air of society about him, 
in spite of his youth.” 

The Prince looked at the Count with a 
pleased expression. 

“Do not fear for the children, Adelaide,” 
he said; “they will fare very well. Their 
manners are improved already. When they 
come to Vienna, you will see how fine their 
breeding will be thought to be. Leave them 
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to me. You do not care for them; leave 
them to me and to the Herr Tutor.” 

Mark was looking at the Count. This 
was another strange study for the boy. He 
was older than the Prince—a man of about 
forty ; more firmly built, and with well-cut 
but massive features. He wore a peruke of 
very short, curled hair; his dress was rich, 
but very simple ; and his whole appearance 
and manner suggested curiously that of a 
man who carried no more weight than he 
could possibly help, who encumbered himself 
with nothing that he could throw aside, who 
offered in every action, speech, and gesture 
the least possible resistance to the atmo- 
sphere, moral, social, or physical, in which he 
found himself. His manner to the Prince 
was deferential, without being marked, and 
he evidently wished to proritiate him. 

“Thou art very pious, I hear,” said the 
Princess, addressing Mark in a tone of un- 
mitigated contempt. 

The boy only bowed. 

“Ts he dumb?” said the Princess, still 
with undisguised disdain. 

“No,” said the Prince quietly. “He can 
speak when he thinks that what he says will 
be well received.” 

“ He is wise,” said the Count. 

“ Well,” said the Princess sharply, “my 
wishes count for nothing; of that we are 
well aware. But I do not want my children 
to be infected with the superstitions of the 
past, which still linger among the coarse and 
ignorant peasantry. I suppose, now, this 
peasant schoolmaster believes in a God and 
a hell, and in a heaven for such as he?” and 
she threw herself back with a light laugh. 

“No, surely,” said the Count, blandly, 
“that were too gross, even for a peasant 
priest.” 

“Tell me, Herr Tutor,” said the Princess ; 
and now she threw a nameless charm into 
her manner as she addressed the boy, from 
whom she wished an answer ; “tell me, dost 
thou believe in a heaven ?” 

“ Yes, gracious Highness,” said Mark. 

“Tt has always struck me,” said the 
Prince, with a philosophic air, “that we 
might leave the poor their distant heaven. 
Its existence cannot injure us. I have some- 
times fancied that they might retort upon 
me: ‘ You have everything here that life can 
wish: we have nothing. You have dainty 
food, and fine clothes, and learning, and 
music, and all the fruition that your fastidi- 
ous fancy craves: we are cold and hungry 
and ignorant and miserable. Leave us our 
heaven! At least, if you do not believe in 
it, keep silence before us. Our belief does 
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not trouble you; it takes nothing from the 
least of your pleasures ; it is all we have.’ ” 

“ When the Prince begins to preach,” said 
the Princess, with scarcely less contempt 
than she had shown for Mark, “I always 
leave the room.” 

The Count immediately rose and opened a 
small door leading to a boudoir. The Prince 
rose and bowed. The Princess swept to the 
ground before him in an elaborate curtsey, 
and, looking contemptuously, yet with a 
certain amused interest, at Mark, left the 
room. 

The Prince resumed his seat, and, leaning 
back, looked from one to the other of his 
companions. He was really thinking with 
amusement what a so _ strangely-assorted 
couple might be likely to say to each other ; 
but the Count, misled by his desire to please 
the Prince, misunderstood him. He supposed 
that he wished that the conversation which 
the Princess had interrupted should be 
continued, and, sitting down, he began 
again. 

“I suppose, Herr Tutor,” he said, “ you 
propose to train your pupils so that they 
shall be best fitted to mingle with the world 
in which they will be called upon to play an 
important part?” 

The Prince motioned to Mark to sit, which 
he did, upon the edge of an embroidered 
couch. 

“If the Serene Highness,” he said, “had 
wished for one to teach his children who 
knew the great world and the cities, he 
would not have sent for me.” 

“ What do you teach them, then?” 

“T tell them beautiful histories,” said 
Mark, “of good people, and of love, and of 
God.” 

“Tt has been proved,” said the Count, 
“that there is no God.” 

“Then there is still love,” said the boy. 

“ Yes, there is still love,” said the Count, 
with an amused glance at the Prince ; “all 
the more that we have got rid of a cruel 
God.” 

The boy’s face flushed. 

“How can you dare to say that?” he 
said. 

“Why,” said the Count, with a simulated 
warmth, “what is the God of you pious 
people but a cruel God !—He who condemns 
the weak and the ignorant—the weak whom 
He has Himself made weak, and the ignorant 
whom He keeps in darkness—to an eternity 
of torture for a trivial and temporary, if 
not an unconscious, fault? What is that 
God but cruel who will not forgive till He 
has gratified His revenge upon His own Son? 


What is that God but cruel But I need 
not goon. The whole thing is nothing but a 
figment and a dream, hatched in the diseased 
fancies of half-starved monks dying by 
inches in caves and deserts, terrified by the 
ghastly visions of a ruined body and a dis- 
ordered mind—men so stupid and so wicked 
that they could not discern the nature of 
the man whom they professed to take for 
their God—a man, apparently, one of those 
rare natures, in advance of their time, whom 
friends and enemies alike misconceive and 
thwart ; and who die, as He died, helpless 
and defeated, with a despairing cry to a 
heedless or visionary God in whom they 
have believed in vain.” 

As the Count went on, a new and terrible 
phase of experience was passing through 
Mark’s mind. As the brain consists of two 
parts, so the mind seems dual also. Thought 
seems at different times to consist of different 
phases, each of which can only see itself— 
of a faith that can see no doubt—of a doubt 
that can conceive of no certainty—one week 
exalted to the highest heaven, the next 
plunged into the lowest hell. For the first 
time in his life this latter phase was passing 
through Mark’s mind. What had always 
seemed to him as certain as the hills and 
fields seemed on a sudden shrunken and 
vanished away. His mind seemed emptied 
and void; he could not even think of God. 
It seemed even marvellous to him that any- 
thing could have filled this vast fathomless 
void, much less such a lovely and populous 
world as that which now seemed vanished as 
a morning mist. He tried to rouse his 
energies, to grasp at and to recover his 
accustomed thoughts, but he seemed fasci- 
nated ; the eyes of the Count rested on him, 
as he thought, with an evil glance. He 
turned faint. 

But the Prince came to his aid. He was 
looking across at the Count with a sort of 
lazy dislike ; as one looks at a stuffed reptile 
or at a foul but caged bird. 

“Thou art soon put down, little one,” he 
said, with his kindly, lofty air. “Tell him 
all this is nothing to thee! That disease 
and distraction never created anything. 
That nothing lives without a germ of life. 
Tell the Count that thou art not careful to 
answer him—that it may be as he says. 
Tell him that even were it so—that He of 
whom he speaks died broken-hearted in that 
despairing cry to the Father whom He 
thought had deserted Him—tell the Count 
thou art still with Him! Tell him that if 
His mission was misconceived and perverted, 
it was because His spirit and method was 
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Divine! Tell the Count that in spite of 
failure and despair, nay, perchance—who 
knows !—because even of that despair, He 
has drawn all men to Him from that cross 
of His as He said. Tell the Count that He 
has ascended to His Father and to thy 
Father, and, alone among the personalities 
of the world’s story, sits at the right hand 
of God! Tell him this, he will have nothing 
to reply.” 

And, as if to renaer reply impossible, the 
Prince rose, and calling to his spaniel, who 
came at his gesture from the sunshine in the 
window, he struck a small Indian gong upon 
the table, and the pages drawing back the 
curtains of the ante-chamber, he left the 
room. 

The Count looked at the boy with a smile. 
Mark’s face was flushed, his eyes sparkling 
and full of tears. 

“ Well, Herr Tutor,” said the Count not 
unkindly, “ dost thou say all that?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “God helping me, I 
sey all that!” 

“Thou mightest do worse, Tutor,” said the 
Count, “‘ than follow the Prince.” 

And he too left the room. 


VIL. 


Tue arrival of the Princess very much in- 
creased the gaiety and activity of life within 
the Palace. Every one became impressed 
with the idea that the one thing necessary 
was to entertain her. The actors set to work 
to prepare new plays, new spectacles; the 
musicians to compose new combinations of 
quaint notes; the poets new sonnets on 
strange and, if possible, new conceits. As 
the Princess was very difficult to please, and 
as it was almost impossible to conceive any- 
thing which appeared new to her jaded 
intellect, the difficulty of the task caused any 
idea that promised novelty to be seized upon 
with a desperate determination. The most 
favourite one still continued to be the pro- 
position that Mark should be induced, by fair 
means or foul, to take a part upon the stage. 
His own character—the réle which he 
instinctively played—was so absolutely 
original and fresh that the universal opinion 
was confident of the success of such a perfor- 
mance. 

“By some means or other,” said old 
Carricchio, “ he must be got to act.” 

“You may do what you will with him,” 
said the Signorina, sadly ; “he will die. He 
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is too good to live. Like my little brother 
and the poor canary, he will die.” 

In pursuit, then, of this ingenious plan the 
Princess was requested to honour with her 
presence a performance of a hitherto un- 
known character to be given in the Palace 
gardens. She at first declined, saying that 
she had seen everything that could be per- 
formed so often that she was sick of such 
things, and that each of their vaunted and 
promised novelties proved more stale and 
dull than its precursor. It was therefore 
necessary to let her know something of what 
was proposed, and no sooner did she under- 
stand that Mark was to be the centre 
round which the play turned, than she 
entered into the plot with the greatest 
zeal. 

It is, perhaps, not strange that to such a 
woman Mark’s character and personality 
offered a singular novelty and even charm. 
The thought of triumphing over this child- 
like innocence, of contrasting it with the 
license and riot which the play would offer, 
struck her jaded curiosity with a sense of 
delicious freshness, and she took an eager 
delight in the arrangement and contrivance 
of the scenes. 

In expansion of the idea suggested by 
some of the wonderful theatres in Italy, 
where the open-air stage extended into real 
avenues and thickets, it was decided that the 
entire play should be represented in the 
Palace gardens: and that, in fact, the audi- 
ence should take part in the action of the 
drama. This, where the whole household 
was theatrical, and where the actors were 
trained in the Italian comedy, which left so 
much to the improvisitore—to the individual 
taste and skill of the actor—was a scheme 
not difficult to realise. 

The Palace garden, which was very large, 
was disposed in terraces and hedges ; it was 
planted with numerous thickets and groves, 
and, wherever the inequalities of the ground 
allowed it, with lofty banks of thick shrubs 
crowned with young trees, beneath which 
were arranged statues and fountains in the 
Italian manner. The hedges were cut into 
arcades and arches, giving free access to the 
retired lawns and shady nooks, and these 
arcades, and the lofty groves and terraces, 
gave a constant sense of mystery and ex- 
pectation to the scene. The ample lawns 
and open spaces afforded more than one suit- 
able stage, upon which the most important 
scenes of a play might be performed. 

Beneath one of the highest and most im- 
portant banks which stretched in a perfectly 
straight line across the garden, planted 
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thickly with flowering shrubs, and fringed 
at the top with a long line of young trees, 
whose delicate foliage was distinct against 
the sky, was placed the largest of the foun- 
tains. It was copied from that in the Piazza 
Santa Maria in Trastevere in Rome, and 
was ornamented with great shells, fish, and 
Tritons. On either side of the fountain, 
and leading to the terrace at the back, were 
flights of marble steps, with wide-stretching 
stone vases upon either side towering above 
the grass. In front of the fountain and of 
the steps, beyond a belt of greensward, were 
long hedges planted in parallel rows, and 
connected in arches and arcades crossing 
and recrossing each other in an intricate 
maze, so that a large company, wandering 
through their paths, might suddenly appear 
and disappear. Beyond the hedges the lawn 
stretched out again, broken by flower-beds 
and statues and fringed by masses of foliage 
and lofty limes. A sound of falling water 
was heard on all sides; and, by mysterious 
contrivance of concealed mechanism, flute 
and harp music sounded from the depths of 
the bosky groves. 


Mark knew little of what was going on. 
He occupied himself mostly with his young 
pupils; but the conversation he had had 
with the Princess Isoline had troubled his 
mind, and a sense of perplexity and of ap- 
proaching evil weighed upon his spirits and 
affected his health. He who had never 
known sickness in his peasant life, now, 
when confined to a life so unnatural and 
artificial, so out of harmony with his mind 
and soul, became listless and weak in body, 
and haunted by fitful terrors and failings of 
consciousness. He knew that some extra- 
ordinary preparations were being made ; but 
he was not spoken to upon the subject, and 
paid little attention to what was going on. 
Indeed, had he been in the least of a sus- 
picious nature, the entire absence of solicita- 
tion or interference might have led him to 
suspect some secret machination against 
his simplicity and peace, some contrived 
treachery at work; but no such idea 
crossed his mind, he occupied himself with 
his own melancholy thoughts and with the 
histories and parables which he related to 
his pupils. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the 
performance, then, things being in this con- 
dition, Mark rose early. He had been 
informed that it was necessary that he 
should wear his best court suit, which we 
have seen was of black silk with white 
bands and ruffles. He gave his pupils a 
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short lesson, but their thoughts were so 
much occupied by the expectation of the 
coming festivity that he soon released them 
and wandered out into the gardens alone. 
The performance of the play had been fixed 
for noon. 

The day was bright and serene. The gar- 
dens were brilliant with colour and sweet 
with the perfume of flowers and herbs. 
Strains of mysterious harmony from secret 
music startled the wanderer along the paths. 

Mark strayed listlessly through the more 
distant groves. He was distressed and 
dissatisfied with himself. His spirit seemed 
to have lost its happy elasticity, his mind its 
active joyousness. The things which formerly 
delighted him no longer seemed to please, 
even the loveliness of nature was unable to 
arouse him. He found himself envying 
those others who took so much real delight, 
or seemed to him to do so, in fantastic and 
frivolous music and jest and comic sport. He 
began to wonder what this new surprising 
play—these elaborately prepared harmonies 

-these swells and runs and shakes—might 
prove to be. Then he hated himself for this 
envy——for this curiosity. He wished to re- 
turn to his old innocence—his old simplicity. 

But he felt that this could never be. As 
the Princess had told him, whatever in after 
years he might become, never would he taste 
this delight of his child’s nature again. He 
was inexpressibly sad and depressed. 

As he wandered on, not knowing where 
he went, and growing almost stupid and 
indifferent even to pain, he found himself 
suddenly surrounded by a throng of dancing 
and laughing girls. It was easy, in this 
magic garden, to steal unobserved upon any 
one amid the bosky hedges and arcades ; but 
to surprise one so abstracted as the dreamy 
and listless boy required no effort at all. 
With hands clasped and mocking laughter 
they surrounded the unhappy Mark. They 
were masqued, with delicate bits of fringed 
silk across the eyes, but had they not been 
so he was too confused to have recognised 
them. He tried in vain to escape. Then he 
was lifted from the ground by a score of 
hands and borne rapidly away. 

The story of swan-maidens and winged 
fairies of his old histories crossed his mind, 
and he seemed to be flying through the air ; 
suddenly this strange flight came to an end ; 
he was on his feet again, and, as he looked 
confusedly around, he found that he was 
alone. 

He was standing on a circular space of 
lawn, surrounded by the lofty wood. In the 
centre was an antique statue of a faun 
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playing upona flute. He seemed to recognise 
the scene, but could not in his confusion 
recall in what part of the vast garden it lay. 

As he stood, lost in wonder and expecta- 
tion, a fairy-like figure was suddenly present 
before him, from whence coming he could 
not tell. The slim and delicate form was 
dressed in a gossamer robe, through which 
the lovely limbs might be seen. She held a 
light masque in her hand, and laughed at 
him with her dancing eyes and rosy mouth. 
It was the little Princess, his pupil. 

Even now no thought of plot or treachery 
entered the boy’s mind; he gazed at her in 
wondering amaze. 

“You must come with me,” said the 
girl-princess, holding out her hand; “I am 
sent to fetch you to the under world.” 

Behind them as they stood, and facing the 
statue of the faun, was a cave or hollow in 
the wood, half concealed by the pendent 
tendrils of creeping and flowering plants. 
It seemed the opening of a subterranean 
passage. The child pushed aside the hanging 
blossoms and drew Mark, still dazed and 
unresisting, after her. They went down 
into the dark cave. 

* * + + 

Meanwhile from early dawn the Palace 
had been noisy with pattering feet. For its 
bizarre population was augmented from 
many sources, and the great performance of 
the day taxed the exertions of all. As the 
morning advanced, visitors began to arrive, 
and were marshalled to certain parts of the 
gardens where positions were allotted them, 
and refreshments served in tents. They 
were mostly masqued. Then strange groups 
began to form themselves before the garden 
front of the Palace, and on the terraces. 
These were all masqued and dressed in a 
variety of incongruous and fantastic costume, 
for though the play was. supposed to be 
classical, yet the necessity of entertaining 
the Princess with something startling and 
lively was more exacting than artistic con- 
gruity. As we have seen, the Prince had 
always inclined more to the fairy and masqued 
comedy than to the serious opera, and on this 
occasion the result was more original and 
fantastic than had ever before been achieved. 

As the morning went on, there gradually 
arranged itself, as if by a fortuitous incident, 
as strange a medley of fairy medieval legend 
and of classic lore as eye ever looked upon. 
As the Prince and Princess surrounded by 
their principal guests, all masqued and attired 
in every shade of colour and variety of form, 
stood upon the steps before the Palace, the wide 
gardens seemed full of groups equally varied 
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From 
behind the green screens of the hedges, and 
from beneath the arcades, figures were con- 
stantly emerging and passing again out of 
sight, apparently accidentally, but in fact 


and equally brilliant with their own. 


with a carefully devised plan. 
delicate music filled the air. 

Then a group of girls in misty drapery, 
and masqued across the eyes, the same indeed 
that had carried off Mark, appeared suddenly 
before the princely group. They had dis- 
covered in the deepest dell of their native 
mountain, a deserted babe—the offspring 
doubtless of the loves of some wandering 
god. They were become its nurses, and fed 
it upon sacred honey and consecrated bread. 
Of immortal birth themselves, and untouched 
by the passing years, the boy became, as he 
grew up, the plaything, and finally the 
beloved, of his beautiful friends. But the 
boy himself is indifferent to their attractions, 
and careless or averse to their caresses. 
He is often lost to them, and wanders in the 
mountain fastnesses with the fawns and 
kids. 

All this and more was told in action, in 
song, and recitative, upon the Palace lawns 
before this strange audience, themselves 
partly actors in the pastoral drama. Rural 
dances and games and sacrifices were pre- 
sented with delicately-conceived’ grouping 
and pictorial effect. Then the main action 
of the drama developed itself. The most 
lovely of the nymphs, the queen and leader 
of the rest, inspires a devoted passion in the 
heart of the priest of Apollo, before whose 
altar they offer sacrifice, and listen for 
guiding and response. She rejects his love 
with cruel contempt, pining always for the 
coy and errant boy-god who thinks of nothing 
but the distant mountain summits, and the 
divine whispers of the rustling woods. The 
priest, insulted and enraged, invokes the aid 
of his divinity, and a change comes over the 
gay and magic scene. A terrible pestilence 
strikes down the inhabitants of these sylvan 
lawns, and gloomy funerals and the pathetic 
strains of dirges take the place of dances 
and lively songs. 

The terrified people throw themselves 
before the altar of the incensed Apollo, and 
the god speaks again. His anger can be 
appeased only by the sacrifice of the contemp- 
tuous nymph who has insulted his priest, or 
of some one who is willing to perish in her 
place. Proclamation is made across the 
sunny lawns, inviting a victim who will earn 
the wreath of self-sacrifice and of immortal 
consciousness of a great deed, but there is 
no response. 


Strains of 
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The fatal day draws on; the altar of 
sacrifice is prepared; but there spreads a 
rumour among the crowd—fanned probably 
by hope—that at the last moment a god 
will interfere. Some even speak of the 
wandering boy, if he could only be found. 
Surely, he—so removed from earthly and 
selfish love, so strange in his simplicity, in 
his purity—surely he would lay down his 
guileless life without a pang. Could he only 
be found! or would he appear ! 

The herald’s voice had died away for the 
third time amid a fanfare of trumpets. At 
the foot of the steps of the long terrace, by 
the Roman fountain, a delicate and lovely 
form stood on the grassy verge before the 
altar, by the leaping and rushing water's 
side ; a little to the left, whence the road to 
Hades was supposed to come, stood the divine 
messenger, the lofty herald—clad in white, 
with a white wand ; behind the altar stood 
the wretched priest, on whom the fearful 
task devolved, the passion of terror, of pity, 
and of love, traced upon his face ; all sound 
of music had died away ; a hush as of death 
itself fell upon the expectant crowd ; from 
green arch and trellised walk the throng of 
masques, actors and spectators alike, pressed 
forward upon the lawn before the altar. 

. .« The priest tore the fillet from his 
brow and threw down his knife. 
* * . * 

The darkness of the cave gave place to 
a burst of dazzling sunlight as Mark and the 
little Princess, who in the darkness had 
resumed her masque, came out suddenly 
from the unseen opening upon one of the 
great stone bases by the side of the steps. 


To the boy’s wonderstruck sense the flaring 
light, the mystic and awful forms, the 
thronged masques, the shock of surprise 
and terror, fell with a stunning force. He 
uttered a sharp cry like that of a snared 
and harmless creature of the woods. He 
pressed his hands before his face to shut 
out the bewildering scene, and, stepping 
suddenly backward in his surprise, fell from 
the edge of the stone platform some eight 
feet to the ground. A cry of natural terror 
broke from the victim,—in place of the 
death-song she was expected to utter,—and 
she left her place and sprang forward to- 
wards the steps. The crowd of masques 
which surrounded the Prince came forward 
tumultuously, and a hurried movement and 
cry ran through the people, half of whom 
were uncertain whether the settled order of 
the play was interrupted or not. 

Mark lay quite still on the grass, his eyes 
closed, the Signorina bending over him ; but 
the herald, who was in fact director of the 
play, waved his wand imperiously before the 
masques, and they fell back. 

“Resume your place, Signorina,” he said ; 
“this part of the play has, apparently, failed. 
You will sing your death-song, and the priest 
will offer himself in your stead.” 

But the girl rose, and, forcing her way 
to where the Prince stood, threw herself 
upon his arm. 

“Oh, stop it, Highness, stop it!” she 
cried, amid a passion of sobs ; “he is dying, 
do you not see!” 

The Prince removed his masque; those 
around him, following the signal, also un- 
masqued, and the play was stopped. 

J. Henry SHoRTHOUSE. 

















OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUESTION. 


(Continued from page 55.) 


Wail has been seen that the 
young animal which is 
hatched out of the egg 
of the oyster is extremely 
unlike the adult, and it 
will be worth while to 
consider its character 
more closely than we 
have hitherto done. 

Under a tolerably high magnifying power 
the body is observed to be inclosed in a 
transparent but rather thick shell, composed, 
as in the parent, of two valves united by a 
straight hinge (fig. 3 a.h). But these valves 
are symmetrical and similar in size and 
shape, so that the shell resembles that of 
a cockle more than it does that of an 
adult oyster. In the adult, the shell is 
composed of two substances of different 
character, the outer brownish, with a friable 
prismatic structure, the inner dense and 
nacreous. In the larva, there is no such dis- 
tinction, and the whole shell consists of a glassy 
substance devoid of any definite structure. 

The hinge line answers, as in the adult, to 
the dorsal side of the body. On the opposite, 
or ventral side, the wide mouth (m) and 
the minute vent (an) are seen at no great 
distance from one another. Projecting’ from 
the front part of the aperture of the shell 
there is a sort of outgrowth of the integu- 
ment of what we may call the back of the 
neck, into a large oval thick-rimmed disk 
termed the velwm (v), the middle of which 
presents a more or less marked convex 
prominence. The rim of the disk is lined 
with long vibratile cilia, and it is the 
lashing of ‘these cilia which propels the 
animal, and, in the absence of gills, probably 
subserves respiration. The funnel-shaped 
mouth has no palps; it leads into a wide 
gullet and this into a capacious stomach. 
A sac-like process of the stomach on each 
side (r./., 7./.) represents the “liver.” The 
narrow intestine is already partially coiled 








on itself, and this is the only departure from 
perfect bilateral symmetry in the whole body 
of the animal. The alimentary canal is lined 
throughout with ciliated cells, and the 
vibration of these cilia is the means by which 
the minute bodies which serve the larva 
for food are drawn into the digestive cavity. 
There are two pairs of delicate longitu- 
dinal muscles (r.s., r.1.) which are competent 
to draw back the ciliated velum into the 
cavity of the shell, when the animal at once 
sinks. The complete closure of the valves is 
effected, as in the adult, by an adductor muscle, 
the fibres of which pass from one valve to 
the other. (Fig. 3 a. add.) But it is a very 
curious circumstance that this adductor 
muscle is not the same as that which exists 
in the adult. It lies, in fact, in the fore 
part of the body, and on the dorsal side of 
the alimentary canal. The great muscle of 
the adult, on the other hand, lies on the 
ventral side of the alimentary canal and in 
the hinder part of the body. And as the 
muscles, respectively, lie on opposite sides 
of the alimentary canal, that of the adult 
cannot be that of the larva which has 
merely shifted its position ; for, in order to 
get from one side of the alimentary canal 
to the other, it must needs cut through that 
organ. But, as in the adult, no adductor 
muscle is discoverable in the position occupied 
by that of the larva, or anywhere on the 
dorsal side of the alimentary canal; while, 
on the other hand, there is no trace of any 
adductor on the ventral side, in the larva— 
it follows that the dorsal or anterior adductor 
of the larva must vanish in the course of 
development, and that a new ventral or 
posterior adductor must be developed to play 
the same part and replace the original muscle 
functionally, though not morphologically. 


1 The larva of the cockle has at first, like the 
oyster larva, only one adductor, which answers to 
the anterior of the two adductors which the cockle 
possesses in the adult state. 
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This substitution is the more interesting, 
since it tends to the same conclusion as that 
towards which all the special peculiarities of 
the oyster lead us ; namely, that, so far from 
being a low or primitive form of the group 
of lamellibranchiate mollusks to which it 
belongs, it is in reality the extreme term of 
one of the two lines of modification which 
are observable in that group. The 7rigonie, 
the arks, the cockles, the freshwater mussels, 
and their allies, constitute the central and 
typical group of these mollusks. They possess 
two sub-equal adductors, a large foot, and a 
body which is neither very deep nor very 
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highly specialised Lamellibranchs, agrees 
very well with what is known of the 
geological history of this group, the oldest 
known forms of which are all dimyary, 
while the monomyary oysters appear only 
later. 


When the free larva of the oyster settles 
down into the fixed state, the left lobe of the 
mantle stretches beyond its valve and apply- 
ing itself to the surface of the stone or 
shell, to which the valve is to adhere, secretes 
shelly matter, which serves to cement the 
valve to its support. As the animal grows, 





FIG. 3.—THE LARVA OF THE OYSTER. 


A; side view. B; front view. 


v, velum with its long cilia ; @, cesophagus or gullet ; st, stomach ; r.J, 1.1, 


right and left lobes of the ‘liver ;’ i, intestine ; an, vent ; a. add, anterior adductor muscle which alone 
exists in the larva ; r.s, r.i, superior and inferior muscles which retract the velum into the shell, sh ; h, 


hinge of the shell. 


long. From these, the series of the boring 
bivalves exhibits a gradual elongation of the 
body, ending in the ship-worm (Teredo) as 
its extreme term. While, on the other 
hand, in the sea mussels, the Avicula, and 
the scallops, we have a series of forms which, 
by the constant shortening of the length 
and increase of the depth of the body, the 
reduction of the foot, the diminution of the 
anterior of the two adductors, and the increase 
of the posterior, until the latter becomes 
very large and the former disappears, end 
in the oyster. 

And this conclusion that the oysters are 


the mantle deposits new layers of shell over 
its whole surface, so that the larval shell 
valves become separated from the mantle by 
the new layers which crop out beyond their 
margins and acquire the characteristic pris- 
matic and nacreous structure. The summits 
of the outer faces of the umbones thus 
correspond with the places of the larval 
valves, which soon cease to be discernible. 
After a time, the body becomes convex on 
the left side and flat on the right; the 
successively added new layers of shell mould 
themselves upon it ; and the animal acquires 
the asymmetry characteristic of the adult. 
I 
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Oysters are gregarious, in consequence of 
the vast multitude of locomotive larve which 
are set free simultaneously ; and which, being 
subjected to the same influences, tend to settle 
about the same time in the area to which 
the swarm drifts. Millions of oysters are thus 
aggregated together over stretches of the 
bottom of the sea, at depths of from one or 
two, to twenty or more, fathoms, and con- 
stitute what are known as oyster beds. 

Although oysters live and grow well 
enough in estuaries, in which the salinity of 
the water undergoes large variations, accord- 
ing to the state of the tide and the volume 
of fresh water that is poured in, yet they do 
not flourish permanently and breed freely in 
water with less than 3 per cent. of saline 
constituents. Thus the Baltic is, at present, 
unfit for their support ; and the east coast of 
Schleswig, washed by its brackish waters, is 
devoid of oysters, while certain parts of the 
west coast are famous for their oyster beds. 
Gravel, stones, and dead shells—commonly 
known as “cultch’’—form the most favour- 
able bottom, as they facilitate the attachment 
of the young. Disturbed muddy bottoms, 
on the other hand, are fatal, for reasons 
which have already been given. But it isa 
curious fact, that even where a large extent 
of sea-bottom presents apparently the same 
conditions, oyster beds occur in some localities 
and not in others. 

The struggle for existence is as intense in 
the case of the passive oyster as in that’ of 
the most active of animals. Oyster competes 
against oyster for the common store of food 
suspended in the water, and for the dissolved 
carbonate of lime out of which the shell 
must be made. Innumerable other animals, 
sponges, corallines, polypes, tunicates, other 
bivalve mollusks, especially mussels and 
cockles, live in the same way and abound 
on oyster beds, often attached to the shells of 
the oysters. Prof. Mébius counted as many 
as 221 distinct animals of various species on 
one oyster shell. All these compete with 
the oyster for food, while, on the other hand, 
they may occasionally supply food to the 
oyster in the shape of debris, and, perhaps, 
of their eggs and microscopic larve. 

From birth onwards oysters are the prey 
of many animals. The minute larve, as 
they swim about, are probably swallowed 
by everything which has a mouth large 
enough to admit them; and, as soon as the 
young oysters have become sedentary, they 
are eaten by everything which has jaws strong 
enough to crush them. Ground fishes, such 
as rays and fish of the cod tribe, easily break 
them up when they have grown much larger ; 
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while starfishes swallow them whole. Even 
the half-grown oyster, with a shell strong 
enough to resist most teeth, and too big for 
the maw of an ordinary starfish, is not safe 
from the depredations of the dogwhelk 
(Purpura lapillus) and the whelk tingle 
(Murex erinaceus), which effect a burglarious 
entrance, by means of the centre-bit with 
which nature has provided their mouths. It 
is very curious to watch a dogwhelk perched 
upon an oyster shell and patiently working, 
hour after hour, until the little and apparently 
insignificant tunnel, by which the insidious 
enemy will get access to the fat prey within, 
is completed. If you pull him off, he puts 
on as soft a look as the most innocent snail 
could do, as who should say, “ Why prevent 
me from establishing closer intercourse with 
the dear neighbour at the other end of my 
tunnel?’ The guardians of the oyster, how- 
ever, who have not much of the “ friend of 
humanity ” about them, ruthlessly arrest the 
operations of the tunnellers by sudden 
squash with boot or hammer. And well 
they may, for they have few more dangerous 
adversaries. In the Bay of Arcachon, 
14,000 whelk tingles were picked off 100 
acres of oyster ground in the course of a 
month. 

Other animals injure the oyster indirectly 
by mining in the shell. The boring sponge, 
Cliona, does this ; and a very curious instance 
of mischief done in this way by a burrow- 
ing annelid (Leucodore) was recently brought 
to my notice by Sir Henry Thompson. The 
Leucodore drives burrows into the shell and 
lives in them without any evil intent towards 
the oyster. But the burrows fill with fine 
mud, and this, spreading into the vacuities 
of the shell, gives rise to inky patches, which 
look unpleasant when the oyster is opened 
and damage its commercial value, though, as 
1 can testify, the flavour of the oyster is 
nowise impaired. 

The larval oysters are extremely sensitive 
to cold, and any sudden fall in the tempera- 
ture of the air during the swarming time 
is fatal to them. Even the adult oyster is 
readily killed by sudden frosts, if the water 
is sufticiently shallow to allow the change of 
temperature to penetrate. Great heat is 
equally pernicious. At Arcachon, immense 
numbers of oysters were killed by the hot 
summer of 1870. 

To this long list of influences against 
which every oyster has to struggle success- 
fully, if it is to attain maturity, larger 
knowledge will doubtless add many others. 
But these are enough to enable us to un- 
derstand why it is that the increase of a 
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given stock of oysters may be, and usually 
is, very slight, notwithstanding the prodi- 
gious fertility of the individual oyster. A 
very large proportion of the oysters in a 
bed, under ordinary circumstances, breed 
during the season ; and, as each adult female 
oyster, on an average, gives rise to a million 
eggs, one would expect a prodigious increase, 
even if nine-tenths of the young were de- 
stroyed. But from the small proportion of 
half-grown to full-grown oysters (40-50 per 
cent.) it is clear that the real addition to 
the oyster population, in most years, is very 
small. Itis probable, in fact, that unless the 
conditions are unusually favourable, not 
more than two or three out of every million 
of the fry of the oyster ever reach maturity. 

It is obvious that the conditions of exist- 
ence of the oyster are of an extremely com- 
plicated character, and that the population 
of an oyster bed, under natural conditions, 
must be subject to great fluctuations. A 
few good spatting years, accompanied by a 
falling off in the number of starfishes and 
dogwhelks, may increase it marvellously, 
while the contrary conditions may as 
strikingly reduce it. 


Man interferes with this state of things 
in two ways. On the one hand he is one of 
the most eflicient of destroyers, and on the 
other, he is the only conservator of the 
mollusks, albeit his conservation is with a 
view to ultimate destruction. Let us con- 
sider him first under the aspect of destroyer. 
In some places, oysters are taken at low tide 
by the hand; but usually they are captured 
by means of the dredge, which is essentially 
a bag, the sides of the mouth of which are 
fashioned into scrapers. The dredge is 
drawn slowly over the oyster bed for a 
certain time, and the oysters, with multi- 
tudes of other animals, stones, and the like, 
are scraped into the bag. This is then 
hauled up, and the contents emptied on to 
the deck; the oysters are picked out and 
the refuse is returned to the sea. 

There can be no doubt that the great mass 
of oysters in an oyster bed may be removed by 
systematic and continuous dredging. But 
those who are best acquainted practically 
with the nature of that operation will be 
least inclined to believe that all the oysters 
on a bed could be cleared off in this way, even 
if the attempt were made; and, as it must 
cease to be profitable to dredge long before 
the point of entire clearance is reached, it is 
plain that, in practice, the attempt will 
not be made. It may be doubted if ordinary 
dredging ever fails to leave some thousands 


of vysters,-great and small, on a bed of any 
extent. 

Thus, if we admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that an oyster bed may be exhausted 
by ordinary dredging, the reason why the 
oysters vanish is not obvious. For, supposing 
only a thousand oysters left, they ought to 
suffice to restore the bed by degrees. I am 
aware that it is said that, in the meanwhile, 
the enemies and competitors of the oyster have 
got the upper hand, that the ground has 
been spoiled by accumulation of mud and 
so on. But this reasoning leaves out of sight 
the fact that the oysters have not been there 
from all eternity. There was a time when 
there were no oysters on the ground, and 
when the oyster larve immigrated, fixed 
themselves there, increased and multiplied, 
in spite of all obstacles. Why should they 
not do so again? 

The question is further complicated by 
the consideration that it is by no means 
certain whether the population of a given 
oyster bed is kept up by the progeny of its 
own oysters or by immigrants. As I have 
pointed out, it is ascertained that the larve, 
even under very unfavourable circumstances, 
may swim about for 1. week; and it has 
been estimated that they are ordinarily loco- 
motive for two or three times that period. 
Even if we suppose the average period of 
freedom to be not more than three days, 
the chance that an oyster larva will eventu- 
ally settle within a mile of the spot at which 
it was hatched, in any estuary or in the 
open sea, must be very small. For, in an 
estuary, and almost always in the sea, one 
of the two alternating currents of water is 
dominant, and a floating body will drift, on 
the whole, in that direction, often many 
miles in the course of a day. 

The opportunity of observing the natural 
formation of a new oyster bed is rare, 
but the details of the process have been 
carefully watched in at least one case. 
Up to the year 1825, the Limfjord in 
Northern Jutland consisted of a series of 
brackish water lakes communicating with 
one another, and opening on the east into 
the Kattegat. In the last century, unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to plant them 
with oysters. But, on the 3rd of February, 
1825, a great storm broke through the dam 
which separated the western part of the 
Limfjord from the North Sea; in conse- 
quence of this, the water of the fjord became 
gradually salter, the brackish water plants 
and animals disappeared and North Sea 
animals took their places. Among these, in 
1851, oysters were observed, and, year by 
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year, they extended over a larger area. In 
1860, only 150,000 were taken ; at present, 
there are ninety-eight beds, and, in 1871- 
1872, 7,000,000 of full-grown oysters were 
exported. There could have been very few 
oysters before 1851, when the first were 
noticed. But supposing the first entered as 
early as 1840, then, in thirty years, they 
spread themselves over an area of about 
sixty-four English miles, so that every year, 
on the average, they advanced more than 
two miles. The oyster beds are, at present, 
three-fifths of a mile to five miles apart, 
so that the larve must have been able to 
wander for atleast five miles.! 

During this slow process of immigration, 
it is obvious that the enemies and the 
competitors of the oysters had just as good 
a chance as the oysters themselves ; and yet 
the latter have established themselves with 
great success. Why should they be unable 
to do the like elsewhere ? 

I must confess myself unable to arrive at 
a conclusion on the question whether what is 
called “ overdredging ’’—that is, dredging to 
the extreme limit at which it is commercially 
profitable to dredge—is alone competent 
permanently to destroy an oyster bed or not. 
That oyster beds have disappeared after they 
have been much dredged, I do not doubt. 
But the commonest of all fallacies is the 
confusion of post hoc with propter hoc ; and 
I have yet to meet with a case in which it 
is proved by satisfactory evidence, that an 
oyster bed has been permanently annihilated 
by dredging, when the spatting seasons 
have been good, and when there has been no 
reason to suspect an inroad of destructive 
mollusks or starfishes. 


Man intervenes in favour of the oyster by 
the process which is known as “ oyster-cul- 
ture.” This consists in collecting the spat 
as soon as it has attached itself, and remov- 
ing it to conveniently-situated natural and 
artificial shallows, known as “ oyster-parks,” 
where it can be protected from its enemies, 
and at the same time nourished. 

Practised at Whitstable and elsewhere 
from time immemorial, this process has more 
recently been developed by laying down 
fascines of twigs, or tiles, in the way of the 
oyster larve during the spatting season. In 
good spatting years, the quantity of young 
oysters obtained in this way is prodigious. 
In 1865, Mr. Nichols, the foreman of the 
Whitstable Company, told the Sea Fisheries’ 
Commissioners, that, in the year 1858, the 

1 Mobius. Die Auster und die Austern-wirthschaft, 


p. 52. 
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spat was very abundant, and that the brood 
gathered in that and the three following 
years formed the stock from which the 
market had ever since been supplied. But 
he added, that they did not expect a good 
spatting season more than once in every 
six years ; and that, within his recollection, 
there had been no spat upon the flats, 
where it is usually collected, for a period 
of thirteen consecutive years. 

It will be observed that oyster culture is 
not oyster breeding, but simply a means of 
profiting by the abundant produce of those 
years in which the young successfully reach 
their fixed stage. The supply is therefore 
very precarious. Moreover, it is by no means 
easy to find localities suited for oyster-parks, 
which must be protected from storms, and 
yet have free access to the sea ; shallow, and 
yet not liable to become too hot in summer 
or too cold in winter ; open to currents which 
bring nutriment, and yet not liable to be 
silted up by mud. Even when all these 
conditions are fulfilled, much labour and 
watchfulness are needed to keep the beds 
clean and free from the incursions of 
enemies. And, when all that skill and 
industry can do is done, ostreiculture is 
attended with no less risk and uncertainty 
than agriculture in a variable climate. 
Favoured by one or two fortunate spatting 
years, M. Coste made ostreiculture the 
fashion a quarter of a century ago. A 
large capital was embarked, in France and 
in this country, in establishing oyster-parks, 
but it may be questioned whether more than 
a small fraction of the investment has ever 
found its way back into the pockets of the 
investors ; and, in many cases, the results 
have been disastrous. 


The increasing scarcity and dearness of 
oysters were subjects of complaint twenty 
years ago, and the outcry has become louder 
of late years. Three causes, and only three, 
so far as I know, have been assigned for 
this unsatisfactory state of things: first, the 
increase in the demand for oysters, owing in 
large measure to modern facilities of trans- 
port, consequent upon the vast development 
of the means of locomotion; second, an 
unusual succession of bad spatting years ; 
third, over-dredging, that is to say, the 
removal of so many oysters from the oyster 
beds that the number left is insufficient to 
keep up the stock. 

That the first and the second of these 
causes have had a great deal to do with the 
matter is beyond doubt; but, whether any 
harm has resulted from simple over-dredging 
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is a question respecting which very different 
opinions are entertained, and I have already 
stated my reasons for reserving my opinion 
on the subject. But I shall suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that all three influences 
are in operation, and proceed to ask what 
can be done by legislation to mitigate their 
evil effects. 

A sumptuary law restricting the consump- 
tion of oysters, per head, is not practicable 
in these days ; and therefore, the first cause 
of dearness, great demand, must be left to 
cure itself by the increase of price to which 
it gives rise. 

Nor is the second cause of scarcity within 
reach of legislation. The seasons cannot be 
rendered favourable to oyster spatting by 
Act of Parliament. 

But it is very generally believed that the 
enforcement of what is called a “close time” 
is an effectual remedy for over-dredging. 
Oyster “close time” means that oysters 
shall not be taken during the months of 
May, June, July, and August, which are 
supposed, not quite accurately, to cover the 
breeding season of the shell-fish. 

But, surely, nothing is more obvious than 
this, that the prohibition of taking the 
oysters from an oyster bed during four 
months of the year is not the slightest 
security against its being stripped clean 
(if such a thing be possible) during the 
other eight months. Suppose, that in a 
country infested by wolves, you have a flock 
of sheep, keeping the wolves off during 
the lambing season will not afford much 
protection if you withdraw shepherd and 
dogs during the rest of the year. 

These considerations are so obvious, that I 
cannot but think that the cry for close time 
for oysters must be based on a confused 
notion that, as close time is good for salmon, 
so it must be good for oysters. But there is 
really no analogy between the two things 
which here pass under the name of “close 
time.” Close time for oysters is merely 
protection of oysters during the breeding 
season ; close time for salmon is not merely 
protection of salmon during the breeding 
season, it means a practical limitation of the 
capture of salmon all the year round by the 
weekly close time, supplemented by the 
license duties on rods and nets. You might 
protect the breeding grounds of salmon as 
strictly as you pleased and as long as you 
pleased ; but, if too many of the ascending 
fish were captured, the stock would fall off, 
and if all were captured, it would come to 
an end. 


If the protection afforded to an oyster bed 


is to be made equivalent to that given toa 
salmon river, measures must be taken by 
which the undue diminution of the stock of 
oysters, at any time, may be prevented. 
The most effectual way of doing this is to 
form an estimate of the number of oysters 
on a bed before the commencement of the 
open season ; and to permit the removal of 
only such a percentage as will leave a 
sufficient stock. And regulations of this 
nature have long been carried out in the 
Schleswig oyster fisheries and in those of 
France. A subsidiary regulation, tending 
towards the same end, is that which enforces 
the throwing back into the sea of all half- 
grown oysters. As oysters produce young 
before they are half-grown, this procedure 
must contribute to the breeding stock. 


When, nearly twenty years ago, my col- 
leagues, Sir James Caird, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
and I, had to deal with the oyster question, 
I am not aware that any of us doubted the 
value of protection of public oyster beds in 
the open sea, if it could only be made 
efficient. 

What we were quite clear about, however, 
was :— 

(1) That the close time regulation which 
then existed was always useless, and some- 
times mischievous. 

(2) That the regulation prohibiting the 
taking of half-grown oysters interfered with 
the transfer of oysters from the public beds, 
where they were exposed to all sorts of 
dangers, to the private grounds where they 
were protected. 

(3) That it was practically impossible to 
establish an efficient system of protection on 
our public oyster beds. 

And therefore we came to the conclusion 
that the best course that could be adopted was 
to abolish all the delusive and vexatious regu- 
lations which were in force ; and to see what 
could be done by giving such rights of 
property in parts of our shores favourable to 
oyster culture, as would encourage competent 
persons to invest their money in that under- 
taking.’ 


1 «10. We have made diligent inquiry into the 
condition of the oyster fisheries, and have devoted a 
large section of our report to the discussion of the 
evidence which we have obtained. We find: 

‘That the supply of oysters has very greatly fallen 
off during the last three or four years. 

‘“‘That this decrease has not arisen from over- 
fishing, nor from any causes over which man has 
direct control, but from the very general failure of 
the spat or young of the oyster, which appears, dur- 
ing the years in question, to have been destroyed 
soon after it was produced. A similar failure of spat 
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Our recommendations were carried out. 
But as the complaints about the scarcity of 
oysters went on increasing, the matter was 
re-investigated by a Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1876. This Committee 
published two reports, a valuable minority 
report by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and a singular 
majority report drawn up by the chairman. 

The latter states that the Committee “have 
come to the conclusion that the supply of 
oysters round the British coasts has for some 
years steadily decreased ; and that, though, to 
some extent, cold seasons have contributed to 
cause this diminution, the principal cause is 
to be found in the continual and constantly in- 
creasing practice of over-dredging for them in 
open waters, without allowing sufficient close 
time. Your Committee have also obtained 
evidence from France, in which country 
regulations for close seasons, for some years, 
have been more or less rigidly insisted on: 
and it appears to them that, in proportion to 
the stringency with which these regulations 
have been enforced, the supply of oysters has 
increased. 

“Your Committee have therefore come to 
the conclusion that it is desirable to make 
provision for a general close time for oyster 
fisheries, and that it should extend from the 
lst of May to the Ist of September in each 
year.” 

In consequence of this recommendation we 
have got back the old close time ; which, as 
I hope I have already sufficiently proved, is 
of not the slightest value for the purpose 
which the Committee intend it to serve. 

It will be observed that the Committee 
attach much weight to the evidence 
received from France. It is undoubtedly 
very weighty; but I think that if the 


has frequently happened before, and probably will 
often happen again. 

‘That the best mode of providing against these 
periodical failures of the spat is to facilitate the proceed- 
ings of those individuals or companies, who may desire 
to acquire so much property in favourably situated por- 
tions of the sea-bottom, as may suffice to enable them 
safely to invest capital in preparing and preserving 
these portions of the sea-bottom for oyster culture. 
By which term ‘oyster culture’ is implied, not the 
artificial breeding of oysters in the manner in which 
salmon are bred artificially, but the collection of the 
brood in years when that brood is plentiful and its 
preservation by the application of due skill and care, 
as a source of supply during the years when the spat 
fails—a process in vogue among British fishermen 
from time immemorial. 

“*That no regulations or restrictions upon oyster 
fishing, beyond such as may be needed for the object 
just defined, have had or are likely to have any bene- 
ficial effect upon the supply of the oysters.”—Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Sea 
Fisheries of the United Kingdom, 1866. 


Committee had given it the attention which 
it deserves, they would have seen that it tells 
dead against their recommendation. 

In the first place, the Committee do not 
seem to have noticed that the French regu- 
lations involve, not merely a breeding season 
close time, such as they recommend, but that 
they restrict the fishing during the open 
season to a few days, or stop it altogether, 
at the discretion of the administration. 
The difference of the two systems is that 
the French regulations are adequate for the 
purpose of preventing over-dredging, while 
the English regulations are not ; and that 
is a somewhat essential difference. 

But there is another point of still greater 
importance, which is, that a careful study of 
the French statistics, and of the very 
excellent reports on the various French 
oyster fisheries made to the Committee by 
Mr. Hall, leaves it very doubtful whether 
the French system of protection, stringent 
as it is, has had any appreciable effect on 
the fisheries. 

Let us take the case of the famous oyster 
fishery of Cancale. Mr. Hall says in a 
noteworthy passage of his Report, which, 
one would think, the majority of the 
Committe can hardly have considered with 
due care :— 

“The oyster beds of Cancale and Granville 
extend over that part of the bay of Mont 
St. Michel which lies beyond extreme low- 
water mark, and as far out as the ITles 
Chaussey ; they also stretch for six or eight 
miles along the coast north of Granville. 
They are remarkable as presenting instances 
of beds existing under identical natural con- 
ditions, subjected to identical regulations, and 
offering results of a very varied kind. They 
are also interesting as being beds which, not- 
withstanding the enforcement of preservative 
regulations for a considerable number of 
years, have become, on the whole, unproductive. 

“There appears to have been no time since 
1853, when the observance of the close 
season, a limitation of the fishing during the 
other months in greater or less degree, and 
the prohibition of the removal of undersized 
oysters, except to the étalages, or storing beds 
of the neighbourhood, have not been enforced 
at Cancale.” } 

The bay is marked out into a series of 
beds, named from west to east, Bas de ]’Eau, 
Corbiéres, Vivier-d-le Mont, La Raie, St. 
George, Beauvais-6-le Mont; while, beyond 
the last, is a large area left as a reserve and 
not allowed to be fished. 


1 Report of the Select Committee on Oyster Fisheries, 
7th July, 1876, Appendix, pp. 260 and 261. 
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From 1862 to 1866, inclusively, hardly any 
spat was observed in the bay. In 1866, the 
northern part of the Raie bank, which had 
already shown some signs of increase in 1865, 
produced a considerable spat. In 1867, it 
was fished and yielded 1,007,000 oysters. 
But, in the following years, so large a number 
of dogwhelks showed themselves upon it, 
that it was thought better to fish the bed 
than to let the oysters be fruitlessly destroyed. 
The dogwhelks were cleared away and the 
bank, which, though much thinned, still held 
oysters, was left to rest in 1870. In 1871, 
however, all the oysters had disappeared, 
while cockles had taken their place, and 
remained up to the time of the report. 

In 1871, the southern half of the Raie 
bank, which had produced no oysters since 
1862, showed so many, that in 1871-72 it 
yielded a crop of 2,070,000 ; and from that 
time, though fished in alternate years, it 
became the richest bed in the bay, and, in 
1876, showed a large quantity of brood over 
its whole extent. While the southern half 
of La Raie thus became productive, St. 


George, which adjoins it and from which it 
probably derived the colony which peopled 
it in 1869, became sterile, without any 
apparent cause. That it had not been over- 
fished was evident from the fact that a large 
number of oysters still existed upon it. No 
spat, however, had been seen on St. George 
since 1874. 

On the other side of La Raie, the 
southern half of Vivier-é-le Mont, which 
touches the southern part of the former, and 
on which no fall of spat had taken place 
since 1862, showed a fair quantity in 1872, 
before the newly imported oysters in La Raie 
had, had time to spread themselves over it, 
and, up to 1876, it was fairly productive. 
On that part of Beauvais-6-le Mont which 
was productive in 1876, more or less pro- 
duction has always taken place. 

No spat has ever been observed on the 
reserve ground, and in 1876 it was tenanted 
by only a few old oysters. Cultch has always 
been abundant, and cleaning by trawling 
has been permitted since 1867. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE OYSTER FISHERY IN THE BAY OF CANCALE, 
BETWEEN 1860 AnD 1875. 


The numbers in brackets represent the number of tides during which fishing was permitted. In 1873-4 the 
fishings of Corbiéres, Viviers, and La Raie (s), and in 1874-5 those of Bas de L’eau, Corbitres, and 
Viviers, and those of St. George and Beauvais, are not given separately. 






































| vam. CORBIRRES. VIVIERS. aa os a ea ST. GEORGE. | see. 
(s.w.) (s.) (s.) (.8.) 
1 1860-61) asses Taare, uae OU OP Se Ee eee Oe 
ik mips ptatubad 2,800,400 (2) | 8,460,600 a eee | 1,220,000 (4) 
b| 1862-63! 1,020,000 (3) 109,300 (1) ane | 539,150(2) | 643,800 (2) | 111,500 @) | 
> 1863-64... 840,000 (3) | 1,504,000 (4) a | 390,000 (3) 
E [se LOPES] OLN Map Be. | o 108,000(1) | 109,000 (2) 658,000 (3) 
| ‘xe8s-ee] 200.000 (2)| 155,000 a) 2 176,000 (2) | 0 Ye ae | a ht 
a on | 667,000 (2) | o eo en | 
ye eee ee 3) ere o ¢ 860,000 (3)| 411,000 (2) | 
1868-69 188,000 (1) 215,000 (2) | 0 & 370,000 (1)| 220,000 (1) | — 340,000 (2) | 
1869-70) anes faeeene | Spat Oo | 1,642,000 (2) 
ee ae l ith Cockles 1,650,000 (4) 
is71-72]..... dik Spat 2,070,000 (2) | 780,000 (1) | 1,038,000 (2) 
1872-73). eae 8,560,000 (8) | wsnn ‘ on (2)! 1,600,000 (4) | 
1873-74) ewe 7,350,000 (5) s - 1,766,000 (4) 
perro anes Nein, 
1874-75 5,070,000 (8) 4,272,000 (4) 


It will be observed that under the same 
conditions, and subject to restrictions of a 
stringency which no one has dreamed of in 
the public oyster beds of this country—a 


fertile area (La Raie, N.) has become barren, 
and a barren area (La Raie, 8.) has become 
fertile ; while the others (Viviers and Beau- 
vais), after undergoing great impoverishment 
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are rather more productive at the end, than 
at the commencement, of the period of fifteen 
years. And, all this time, the oysters have 
perversely refused to settle upon the ground 
kindly reserved for their reception by the 
administration. 

The history of the oyster fisheries of 
Arcachon is not less instructive. 

The Bay of Arcachon may be almost said 
to be made for oysters. It has the shape of 
an equilateral triangle nine or ten miles on 
the side ; and it debouches by a channel, thirty 
fathoms deep at the mouth, situated at its 
northernmost angle, into the Bay of Biscay. 
The winds and waves of this stormy regjon 
have thrown up a range of high sand dunes 
along the western boundary, and these dunes, 
covered with pines, shelter the bay from the 
violence of the westerly gales. The differ- 
ence of height between high and low water 
(ordinary tides) is fifteen to sixteen feet. At 
flood tide, the whole surface of the bay, 
except an island in the middle (Ile des 
Oiseaux) is covered, but, at ebb tide, the 
greater part is dry, except in so far as it is 
traversed by narrow channels, varying from 
forty to ten feet in depth, formed by the 
water as it retires into the deep outer 
passage at the ebb, and returns at the flood. 

The interspaces between the channels thus 
laid bare at each ebb are called “ cressats.” 
The bottom is composed of sand and shells 
with more or less mud. The quantity of the 
latter constituent is said to be gradually 
increasing ; and, in many parts, old oyster 
beds are silted up and covered with mud. 
The salinity varies, being least in the 
northern angle, where much fresh water 
flows in. Elsewhere the saline constituents 
amount to 3 per cent or more, and in hot 
and dry seasons they may exceed those of 
the Atlantic water outside. 

M. Tolle says, in his report to the Ger- 
man Government on the oyster fisheries of 
France— 

“ The cressats are the old oyster beds of 
Arcachon, once thought to be inexhaustible, 
which yearly yielded seventy to seventy-five 
million oysters of different kinds and sizes, 
of the value of 225,000 francs. But in 
course of time, especially between 1830 and 
1840, the demand becoming greater and 
oysters scarce, they were so exhaustively 
fished, that in the year 1840 the produce 
was only 1,000 frances” ( Bericht, p. 9). 

According to this, the produce of the beds 
before 1830, was 75,000,000 yearly, while in 
1840 it had sunk to 330,000, or thereabouts, 
that is less than ;j,5th of the previous yield. 

“It was only after this almost complete 
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exhaustion of the beds that the Government 
took means to prevent their further destruc- 
tion. The Prefect of the Arrondissement 
sent a vessel to watch the beds, and enforce 
the strict observance of the law. But 
too late. The attempts of private persons 
to repopulate the beds also failed. This 
condition lasted till 1859.” 

In 1860, however, at M. Coste’s suggestion, 
two parks, on the Crastorbe and Grand Cés 
cressats (north of the Ile des Oiseaux) were 
established by the Government ; and, in the 
following year, numerous concessions were 
made to private individuals. These were 
stocked with oysters, so that, between 1859 
and 1861, 15,000,000 of oysters were laid 
down in the parks. 

Such is the account given by Tolle and 
Mobius. But I am wholly unable to re- 
concile the assertion that the natural beds 
had failed before 1860, with the statistics 
given by Mr. Hall in his already cited report. 
Mr. Hall states that, in the year 1860-61, no 
fewer than 19,900,000 oysters were fished 
on the natural beds. Hence it follows that 
in 1859-60 there must have been at least 
19,900,000 half-grown oysters, and in 1858-59 
at least the same number of one-year oysters, 
and, therefore, that there must have been a 
fall of spat sufficient to produce these in the 
preceding season. And, in fact, Mr. Hall 
states that, in 1857-8, there was an “abun- 
dant” spat, and that the weather during the 
spatting months was “fine.” Mr. Hall 
further observes that, until 1860-61, “no 
register was kept of the produce of the 
natural banks,” so that nothing is accurately 
known of the yield of the beds in 1857-58, 
or the subsequent years up to 1860-61. 

Now it is to be observed that in these 
years, as in those which preceded them, fish- 
ing was “ permitted without restriction from 
the first of November to the first of April,” 
the only condition being that oysters less 
than five centimetres (about two inches) 
across must not be taken ; and it was only 
in 1860-61 that the new restrictive regula- 
tions came into force, the fishing being 
limited to not more than fourteen days in 
the whole season, and less than three hours 
in each day, on the average. 

And what followed upon the adoption of 
these severe regulations! Simply that for 
five years the oysters on the natural beds 
steadily and rapidly diminished. 

In 1861-2 19,000,000 were taken. 


1862-3 15,097,320 
1863-4 5,154,170 
1864-5 2,697,460 
1865-6 . . 2,012,940 
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Then comes a very slight improvement — 


1866-7 3,266,730 
1867-8 3,711,730 
1868-9 3,648,230 


In 1870, a large number of oysters were 
killed on the beds by the great heat of the 
summer, and no fishing was permitted. 

But instead of any falling off, the next 
year shows a manifest increase— 

1870-1 4,997,540 
After this the beds were fished only in 
alternate years and yielded 

1872-3 7,441,720 

1874-5 40,360,000 

The outcome of all this is that, under one 
continuous system of extreme restrictive regu- 
lation, the returns show :— 

Ist. For five years (1861-66) a rapid 
decrease, down to a ninth of the produce of 
1860-61, which was the end of a long 
period of slight regulation. 

2nd. For five years (1867-71) a slight 
and slow increase up to about one-fourth of 
the produce of 1860-61. 

3rd. For five years (1870-75) an increase 
rising in the last year, 1875, to 40,360,000 
(that is to say, seeing that 1874 crop was not 
fished, 20,000,000) ; or, practically, the same 
yield as that with which the fifteen-year 
period started. 

It is certainly astonishing to have this 
case held up as an example of the efficiency 
of regulations and especially of the enforce- 
ment of close time. 


Thus, even if the open-sea oyster beds 
could be watched and protected as efficiently 


as those of the bays of Cancale and Arcachon, 
such protection is no guarantee against the 
greatest fluctuation in the produce of the 
beds, and the disappearance of the oysters 
from some of them. But who that knows 
anything practically of the manner in which 
the open-sea oyster leads are fished, can 
imagine that any such protection is prac- 
ticable? Is the Government to survey the 
oyster beds every summer and then send a 
gunboat to watch every oyster bed, and limit 
the quantity of oysters taken? And if it 
does not do so, what is to prevent the clearing 
of every oper-sea bed (so far as it can be 
cleared) during the open season? Or suppose 
a law to be passed prohibiting the capture 
of undersized oysters, is it better to leave 
these oysters to take their chance of becoming 
the prey of dogwhelks and starfish; or to 
remove them to safe and sheltered parks? 

I have not yet been able to obtain answers 
to these questions in a sense favourable to 
protective legislation, from any one practically 
conversant with the facts of the case. People 
rave about protection, and when you ask 
them how they propose to give any real pro- 
tection to open sea beds they cannot tell you. 

I for my part believe that the only hope 
for the oyster consumer lies first in oyster 
culture, and secondly, in discovering a means 
of breeding oysters under such conditions 
that the spat shall be safely deposited. And 
I have no doubt that when those who 
undertake the business are provided with 
a proper knowledge of the conditions under 
which they have to work both these objects 
will be attained. 

T. H. Huxtey. 
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THE ARMOURER’S 


CHAPTER III. 
KINSMEN AND STRANGERS. 


“ The reul of St. Maure and of St. Beneit 
Because that it was old and some deale streit 
This ilke monk let old things pace ; 

He held ever of the new world the trace.” 
CHAUCER. 


HE churls!” exclaimed 

Stephen. 

“ Poor old man!” said 
Ambrose ; “I hope they 
are good to him!” 

“To think that thus 
ends all that once was 
gallant talk of fighting 
under Talbot’s banner,” sighed Stephen, 
thoughtful fora moment. ‘“ However, there’s 
a good deal to come first.”’ 

“Yea, and what next?” said the elder 
brother. 

“On to uncle Hal. I ever looked most to 
him. He will purvey me to a page’s place 
in some noble household, and get thee a 
clerk’s or scholar’s place in my Lord of 
York’s house. Mayhap there will be room 
for us both there, for my Lord of York hath 
a goodly following of armed men.” 

“Which way lies the road to London?” 

“We must back into the town and ask, as 
well as fill our stomachs and our wallets,” 
said Ambrose. “Talk of their rule! The 
entertaining of strangers is better understood 
at Silkstede than at Hyde.” 

“Tush! A grudged crust sticks in the 
gullet,” returned Stephen. “Come on, 
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Ambrose, I marked the sign of the White 
Hart by the market-place. There will be a 
welcome there for foresters. 

They returned on their steps past the 
dilapidated buildings of the old Jewry, and 
presently saw the market in full activity ; 
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but the sounds and sights of busy life where 
they were utter strangers, gave Ambrose a 
sense of loneliness and desertion, and his 
heart sank as the bolder Stephen threaded 
the way in the direction of a broad entry 
over which stood a slender-bodied hart with 
gold hoofs, horns, collar, and chain. 

“ How now, my sons?” said a full cheery 
voice, and to their joy, they found themselves 
pushed up against Father Shoveller. 

“Returned already! Did you get scant 
welcome at Hyde? Here, come where we 
can get a free breath, and tell me.” 

They passed through the open gateway of 
the White Hart, into the court, but before 
listening to them, the monk exchanged 
greetings with the hostess, who stood at the 
door in a broad hat and velvet bodice, and 
demanded what cheer there was for noon- 
meat. 

“A jack, reverend sir, eels and a grampus 
fresh sent up from Hampton; also fresh 
killed mutton for such lay folk as are not 
curious of the Wednesday fast. They are 
laying the board even now.” 

“Lay a platter for me and these two 
young gentlemen,” said the Augustinian. 
“Yebe my guests, ye wot,” he added, “ since 
ye tarried not for meat at Hyde.” 

“ Nor did they ask us,” exclaimed Stephen ; 
“lubbers and idlers were the best words they 
had for us.” 

“Ho! ho! That’s the way with the 
brethren of St. Grimbald! And your 
uncle?” 

* Alas, sir, he doteth with age,” said Am- 
brose. “ He took Stephen for his own brother, 
dead under King Harry of Windsor.” 

“So! I had heard somewhat of his age 
and sickness. Who was it who thrust you 
out?” 

“ A lean brother with a shaved red beard, 
and a shrewd puckered visage.” 

“Ha! By that token ‘twas Segrim the 
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bursar. He wots how to drive a bargain. St. 
Austin! but he deemed you came to look 
after your kinsman’s corrody.” 

“He said the king spake of a visitation 
to abolish corrodies from religious houses,” 
said Ambrose. 

“He'll abolish the long bow from them 
first,” said Father Shoveller. “Ay, and 
miniver from my Lord Abbot’s hood. I'd 
admonish you, my good brethren of St. Grim- 
bald, to be in no hurry for a visitation which 
might scarce stop where you would fain have 
it. Well, my sons, are ye bound for the 
Forest again? An ye be, we'll wend back 
together, and ye can lie at Silkstede to- 
night.” 

“ Alack, kind father, there’s no more home 
for us in the Forest,” said Ambrose. 

“ Methought ye had a brother?” 

“Yea; but our brother hath a wife.” 

“Ho! ho! And the wife will none of 
you.” 

“She would have kept Ambrose to teach 
her boy his primer,” said Stephen ; “ but she 
would none of Spring nor of me.” 

“We hoped to receive counsel from our 
uncle at Hyde,” added Ambrose. 

“Have ye no purpose now?” inquired the 
Father, his jolly good-humoured face showing 
much concern. 

“ Yea,” manfully returned Stephen. 
“*Twas what I ever hoped to do, to fare on 
and seek our fortune in London.” 

“Ha! To pick up gold and silver like 
Dick Whittington. Poor old Spring here 
will scarce do you the part of his cat,” and 
the monk’s hearty laugh angered Stephen 
into muttering, “We are no fools,” but 
Father Shoveller only laughed the more, 
saying, “ Fair and softly, my son, ye’ll never 
pick up the gold if ye cannot brook a kindly 
quip. Have you friends or kindred in 
London?” 

“Yea, that have we, sir,” cried Stephen ; 
“ our mother’s own brother, Master Randall, 
hath come to preferment there in my Lord 
Archbishop of York’s household, and hath 
sent us tokens from time to time, which we 
will show you.” 

“Not while we be feasting,” said Father 
Shoveller, hastily checking Ambrose, who 
was feeling in his bosom. ‘See, the knaves 
be bringing their grampus across the court. 
Here, we'll clean our hands, and be ready 
for the meal;” and he showed them, under 
a projecting gallery in the inn yard a stone 
trough, through which flowed a stream of 
water, in which he proceeded to wash his 
hands and face, and to wipe them ina coarse 
towel suspended nigh at hand. Certainly 
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after handling sheep freely there was need, 
though such ablutions were a refinement 
not indulged in by all the company who 
assembled round the well-spread board of the 
White Hart for the meal after the market. 
They were a motley company. By the 
host's side sat a knight on his way home 
from pilgrimage to Compostella, or perhaps 
a mission to Spain, with a couple of squires 
and’ other attendants, and converse of 
political import seemed to be passing 
between him and a shrewd-looking man 
in a lawyer’s hood and gown, the recorder 
of Winchester, who preferred being a 
daily guest at the White Hart to keeping 
a table of his own. Country franklins and 
yeomen, merchants and men-at-arms, palmers 
and craftsmen, friars and monks, black, 
white, and grey, and with almost all, Father 
Shoveller had greeting or converse to ex- 
change. He knew everybody, and had 
converse to exchange with all, on canons 
or crops, on war or wool, on the prices of 
pigs or prisoners, on the news of the country 
side, or on the perilous innovations in learn- 
ing at Oxford, which might, it was feared, 
even affect St. Mary’s College at Winchester. 

He did not affect outlandish fishes himself, 
and dined upon pike, but observing the 
curiosity of his guests, he took good care to 
have them well supplied with grampus ; also 
in due time with varieties of the pudding 
and cake kind which had never dawned on 
their forest-bred imagination, and with a due 
proportion of good ale—the same over which 
the knight might be heard rejoicing, and 
lauding far above the Spanish or French 
wines, on which he said he had been half 
starved. 

Father Shoveller mused a good deal over 
his pike and its savoury stuffing. He was 
not by any means an ideal monk, but he was 
equally far from being a scandal. He was 
the shrewd man of business and manager of 
his fraternity, conducting the farming opera- 
tions and making all the bargains, following 
his rule respectably according to the ordinary 
standard of his time, but not rising to any 
spirituality, and while duly observing the 
fast day, as to the quality of his food, 
eating with the appetite of a man who lived 
in the open fields. 

But when their hunger was appeased, with 
many a fragment given to Spring, the young 
Birkenholts, wearied of the endless talk that 
was exchanged over the tankard, began to 
grow restless, and after exchanging signs 
across Father Shoveller’s solid person, they 
simultaneously rose, and began to thank him 
and say they must pursue their journey. 
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“How now, not so fast, my sons,” said 
the Father ; “tarry a bit, I have more to say 
tothee. Prayers and provender, thou knowst 
—TI’ll come anon. So sir, didst say yonder 
beggarly Flemings haggle at thy price for 
thy Southdown fleeces. Weight of dirt for- 
sooth !| Do not we wash the sheep in the Pool- 
hole stream, the purest water in the shire?” 

Manners withheld Ambrose from respond- 
ing to Stephen’s hot impatience, while’ the 
merchant in the sleek puce-coloured coat 
discussed the Flemish wool market with the 
monk for a good half hour longer. 

By this time the knight’s horses were 
brought into the yard, and the merchant’s 
men had made ready his palfrey, his pack 
horse being already on the way, the host’s 
son came round with the reckoning, and 
there was a generalmove. Stephen expected 
to escape, and hardly could brook the good- 
natured authority with which Father Shovel- 
ler put Ambrose aside, when he would have 
discharged their share of the reckoning, and 
took it upon himself. “Said I not ye were 
my guests?’ quoth he. “We missed our 
morning mass, it will do us no harm to hear 
nones in the Minster.” 

“Sir, we thank you, but we should be on 
our way,” said Ambrose, incited by Stephen’s 
impatient gestures. 

“Tut, tut. Fair and softly, my son, or 
more haste may be worse speed. Methought 
ye had somewhat to show me.” 

Stephen’s youthful independence might 
chafe, but the habit of submission to authori- 
ties made him obediently follow the monk 
out at the back entrance of the inn, behind 
which lay the Minster yard, the grand 
western front rising in front of them, and 
the buildings of St. Swithun’s Abbey 
extending far to their right. The hour was 
nearly noon, and the space was deserted, 
except for an old woman sitting at the great 
western doorway with a basket of rosaries 
made of nuts and of snail shells, and a work- 
man or two employed on the bishop’s new 
reredos. 

“Now for thy tokens,” said Father 
Shoveller. “See, my young foresters, ye be 
new to the world. Take an old man’s 
counsel, and never show, nor speak of such 
gear in an hostel. Mine host of the White 
Hart is an old gossip of mine, and indifferent 
honest, but who shall say who might be 
within earshot.” 

Stephen had a mind to say that he did not 
see why the meddling monk should wish to 
see them at all, and Ambrose looked a little 
reluctant, but Father Shoveller said in his 
good-humoured “As you please, 


way, 
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young sirs. "Tis but an old man’s wish to 
see whether he can do aught to help you, 
that you be not as lambs among wolves. 
Mayhap ye deem ye can walk into London 
town and that the first man you meet can 
point you to your uncle—Randall call ye 
him t—as readily as I could show you my 
brother, Thomas Shoveller of Cranbury. But 
you are just as like to meet with some knave 
who might cozen you of all you have, or 
mayhap a beadle might take you up for 
vagabonds, and thrust you in the stocks, or 
ever you get to London town, so I would 
fain give you some commendation, an I knew 
to whom to make it, and an ye be not too 
proud to take it.” 

“You are but too good to us, sir,” said 
Ambrose, quite conquered, though Stephen 
only half believed in the difficulties. The 
Father took them within the west door of 
the minster, and looking up and down the 
long arcade of the southern aisle to see that 
no one was watching ; he inspected the tokens, 
and cross examined them on their knowledge 
of their uncle. 

His latest gift, the rosary, had come by 
the hand of Friar Hurst, a begging Minorite 
of Southampton, who had it from another of 
his order at Winchester, who had received 
it from one of the king’s archers at the 
Castle, with a message to Mistress Birkenholt 
that it came from her brother, Master Randall, 
who had good preferment in London, in the 
house of my Lord Archbishop of York, 
without whose counsel King Henry never 
stirred. As to the coming of the agate and 
the pouncet box, the minds of the boys were 
very hazy. They knew that the pouncet 
box had been conveyed through the attend- 
ants of the Abbot of Beaulieu, but they 
were only sure that from that time the 
belief had prevailed with their mother that 
her brother was prospering in the house of 
the all-powerful Wolsey. The good Augus- 
tinian, examining the tokens, thought they 
gave colour to that opinion. The rosary and 
agate might have been picked up in an 
ecclesiastic household, and the lid of the 
pouncet box was made of a Spanish coin, 
likely to have come through some of the 
attendants of Queen Katharine. 

“Tt hath an appearance,” he said. “I 
marvel whether there be still at the Castle 
this archer who hath had speech with Master 
Randall, for if ye know no more than ye do 
at present, ’tis seeking a needle in a bottle 
of hay. But see, here come the brethren 
that be to sing Nones—sinner that I am, to 
have said no Hours since the morn, being 
letted with lawful business.” 
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Again the unwilling Stephen had to submit. 
There was no feeling for the incongruous in 
those days, and reverence took very different 
directions from those in which it now shows 
itself, so that nobody had any objection 
to Spring’s pacing gravely with the others 
towards the Lady Chapel, where the 
Hours were sung, since the Choir was in the 
hands of workmen, and the sound of chipping 
stone could be heard from it, where Bishop 
Fox’s elaborate lace-work reredos was in 
course of erection. Passing the shrine of 
St. Swithun, and the grand tomb of Cardinal 
Beaufort, where his life-coloured effigy filled 
the boys with wonder, they followed their 
leader’s example, and knelt within the 
Lady Chapel, while the brief Latin service 
for the ninth hour was sung through by 
the canon, clerks and boys. It really was 
the Sixth, but cumulative easy going 
treatment of the Breviary had made this 
the usual time for it, as the name of 
noon still testifies. The boys’ attention, it 
must be confessed, was chiefly expended on 
the wonderful miracles of the Blessed Virgin 
in fresco on the walls of the chapel, all 
tending to prove that here was hope for 
those who said their Ave in any extremity 
of fire or flood. 

Nones ended, Father Shoveller, with many 
a halt for greeting or for gossip, took the 
lads up the hill towards the wide fortified 
space where the old Castle and royal hall 
of Henry of Winchester looked down on the 
city, and after some friendly passages with the 
warder at the gate, Father Shoveller explained 
that he was in quest of some one recently 
come from court, of whom the striplings in 
his company could make inquiry concerning a 
kinsman in the household of my Lord Arch- 
bishop of York. The warder scratched his 
head, and bethinking himself that Eastcheap 
Jockey was the reverend father’s man, sum- 
moned a horse-boy to call that worthy. 

“Where was he?” 

“Sitting over his pottle in the hall,” was 
the reply, and the monk, with a laugh 
savouring little of asceticism, said he would 
seek him there, and accordingly crossed the 
court to the noble hall, with its lofty dark 
marble columns, and the Round Table of 
King Arthur suspended at the upper end. 
The governor of the Castle had risen from 
his meal long ago, but the garrison in the 
piping times of peace would make their 
ration of ale last as far into the after- 
noon as their commanders would suffer. 
And half a dozen men still sat there, one or 
two snoring, two playing at dice on a clear 
corner of the board, and another, a smart 
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well-dressed fellow in a bright scarlet, jerkin, 
laying down the law to a country bumpkin, 
who looked somewhat dazed. The first of 
these, was, as it appeared, Eastcheap Jockey, 
and there was something both of the readi- 
ness and the impudence of the Londoner in 
his manner, when he turned to answer the 
question. He knew many in my Lord of 
York’s house—as many as a man was like to 
know where there was a matter of two 
hundred folk between clerks and soldiers, he 
had often crushed a pottle with them. No, 
he had never heard of one called Randall, 
neither in hat nor cowl, but he knew more 
of them by face than by name, and more 
by by-name than surname or christened name. 
He was certainly not the archer who had 
brought a token for Mistress Birkenholt, 
and his comrades all avouched equal ignorance 
on the subject. Nothing could be gained 
there, and while Father Shoveller rubbed his 
bald head in consideration, Stephen rose to 
take leave. 

“Look you here, my fair son,” said the 
monk. “Starting at this hour, though the 
days be long, you will not reach any safe 
halting place with daylight, whereas by lying 
a night in this good city, you might reach 
Alton tomorrow, and there is a home 
where the name of Brother Shoveller will 
win you free lodging and entertainment.” 

“And to-night, good Father?” inquired 
Ambrose. 

“That will I see to, if ye will follow me.” 

Stephen was devoured with impatience 
during the farewells in the Castle, but 
Ambrose represented that the good man was 
giving them much of his time, and that it 
would be unseemly and ungrateful to break 
from him. 

“What matter is it of his? And why 
should he make us lose a whole day?” 
grumbled Stephen. 

“What special gain would a day be to 
us?” sighed Ambrose. “I am thankful that 
any should take heed for us.” 

“ Ay, you love leading strings,” returned 
Stephen. ‘ Where is he going now? All 
out of our way!” 

Father Shoveller however as he went down 
the Castle hill, explained that the Warden 
of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital was his friend, and 
knowing him to have acquaintance among 
the clergy of St. Paul’s, it would be well to 
obtain a letter of commendation from him, 
which might serve them in good stead in 
case they were disappointed of finding their 
uncle at once. 

It would be better for Spring to have a 
little more rest, thought Stephen, thus miti- 
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gating his own longing to escape from the 
monks and friars of whom Winchester seemed 
to be full. 

They had a kindly welcome in the pretty 
little college of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
lying in the meadows between William of 
Wykeham’s College and the round hill of 
St. Catherine. The Warden was a more 
scholarly and ecclesiastical looking person 
than his friend, the good-natured Augustinian. 
After commending them to his care, and 
partaking of a drink of mead, the monk of 
Silkstede took leave of the youths, with a 
hearty blessing and advice to husband their 
few crowns, not to tell every one of their 
tokens, and to follow the counsel of the 
Warden of St. Elizabeth’s, assuring them that 
if they turned back to the Forest, they should 
have a welcome at Silkstede. Moreover he 
patted Spring pitifully, and wished him and 
his master well through the journey. 

St. Elizabeth’s College was a hundred 
years older than its neighbour, St. Mary’s, 
as was evident to practised eyes by its arches 
and windows, but it had been so entirely 
eclipsed by Wykeham’s foundation that the 
number of priests, students, and choir boys 
it was intended to maintain, had dwindled 
away, so that it now contained merely the 
Warden, a superannuated priest, and a couple 
of big lads who acted as servants. There was 
an air of great quietude and coolness about 
the pointed arches of its tiny cloister on that 
summer’s day, with the old monk dozing in 
his chair over the manuscript he thought he 
was reading, not far from the little table 
where the Warden was eagerly studying 
Erasmus’s Praise of Folly. But the Birken- 
holts were of the age at which quiet means 
dulness, at least Stephen was, and the War- 
den had pity both on them and on himself ; 
and hearing joyous shouts outside, he opened 
a little door in the cloister wall, and revealed 
a multitude of lads with their black gowns 
tucked up “a playing at the ball ’’—these 
being the scholars of St. Mary’s. . Beckoning 
to a pair of elder ones, who were walking 
up and down more quietly, he consigned the 
strangers to their care, sweetening the intro- 
duction by an invitation to supper, for 
which he would gain permission from their 
Warden. 

One of the young Wykehamists was shy 
and churlish, and sheered off from the bro- 
thers, but the other catechised them on 
their views of becoming scholars in the 
college. He pointed out the cloister where 
the studies took place in all weathers, 
showed them the hall, the chapel, and the 
chambers, and expatiated on the chances of 
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attaining to New College. Being moreover a 
scholarly fellow, he and Ambrose fell into a 
discussion over the passage of Virgil, copied 
out on a bit of paper, which he was learning 
by heart. Some other scholars having finished 
their game and become aware of the presence 
of a strange dog and two strange boys, pro- 
ceeded to mob Stephen and Spring, whereupon 
the shy boy stood forth and declared that 
the Warden of St. Elizabeth’s had brought 
them in for an hour’s sport. 

Of course, in such close quarters, the rival 
Warden was esteemed a natural enemy, and 
went by the name of “Old Bess,” so that 
his recommendation went for worse than 
nothing, and a dash at Spring was made by 
the inhospitable young savages. Stephen 
stood to the defence in act to box, and the 
shy lad stood by him, calling for fair play 
and oneat a time. Of course a fight ensued, 
Stephen and his champion on the one side, 
and two assailants on the other, till after a 
fall on either side, Ambrose’s friend inter- 
fered with a voice as thundering as the 
manly crack would permit, peace was re- 
stored, Stephen found himself free of the 
meads, and Spring was caressed instead of 
being tormented. 

Stephen was examined on his past, present, 
and future, envied for his forest home, and 
beguiled into magnificent accounts, not only 
of the deer that had fallen to his bow and 
the boars that had fallen to his father’s spear, 
but of the honours to which his uncle in the 
Archbishop’s household would prefer him—for 
he viewed it as an absolute certainty that his 
kinsman was captain among the men-at-arms, 
whom he endowed on the spot, with scarlet 
coats, faced with black velvet, and silver 
medals and chains. 

Whereat one of the other boys was not 
behind in telling how his father was pursui- 
vant to my Lord Duke of Norfolk, and 
never went abroad save with silver lions 
broidered on back and breast, and trumpets 
going before ; and another dwelt on the splen- 
dours of the mayor and aldermen of South- 
ampton with their chains and cups of gold. 
Stephen felt bound to surpass this with the 
last report that my Lord of York’s men rode 
Flemish steeds in crimson velvet housings, 
passmented with gold and gems, and of 
course his uncle had the leading of them. 

“Who be thine uncle?” demanded a thin, 
squeaky voice. “I have brothers likewise in 
my Lord of York’s meiné.” 

“Mine uncle is Captain Harry Randall, 
of Shirley,’ quoth Stephen magnificently, 
scornfully surveying the small préportions of 
the speaker. “ What is thy brother?” 
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“ Head turnspit,” said a rude voice, pro- 
voking a general shout of laughter ; but the 
boy stood his ground, and said hotly: “ He 
is page to the comptroller of my lord’s house- 
hold, and waits at the second table, and I 
know every one of the captains.” 

“ He'll say next he knows every one of 
the Seven Worthies,” cried another boy, for 
Stephen was becoming a popular character. 

“ And all the paladins to boot. Come on 
little Rowley,” was the cry. 

“T tell you my brother is page to the 
comptroller of the household, and my mother 
dwells beside the Gate House, and I know 
every man of them,” insisted Rowley, wax- 
ing hot. “As for that forest savage fellow’s 
uncle being captain of the guard, ’tis more 
like that he is my lord’s fool, Quipsome 
Hal!” 

Whereat there was a cry, in which were 
blended exultation at the hit, and vitupera- 
tion of the hitter. Stephen flew forward to 
avenge the insult, but a big bell was begin- 
ning to ring, a whole wave of black gowns 
rushed to obey it, sweeping little Rowley 
away with them ; and Stephen found himself 
left alone with his brother and the two lads 
who had been invited to St. Elizabeth’s, and 
who now repaired thither with them. 

The supper party in the refectory was a 
small one, and the rule of the foundation 
limited the meal to one dish and a pittance, 
but the dish was of savoury eels, and the 
Warden’s good nature had added to it some 
cates and comfits in consideration of his 
youthful guests. 

After some conversation with the elder 
Wykehamist, the Warden called Ambrose 
and put him through an examination on his 
attainments, which proved so satisfactory, 
that it ended in an invitation to the brothers 
to fill two of the empty scholarships of the 
College of the dear St. Elizabeth. It was a 
good offer, and one that Ambrose would fain 
have accepted, but Stephen had no mind for 
the cloister or for learning. 

The Warden had no doubt that he could be 
apprenticed in the city of Winchester, since 
the brother at home had in keeping a sum 
sufficient for the fee. Though the trade of 
“ capping ” had fallen off, there were still good 
substantial burgesses who would be willing to 
receive an active lad of good parentage, some 
being themselves of gentle blood. Stephen, 
however, would not brook the idea. “ Out 
upon you, Ambrose!” said he, “to desire to 
bind your own brother to base mechanical 
arts.” 

“Tis what Nurse Joan held to be best for 
us both,” said Ambrose. 
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“Joan! Yea, like a woman, who deems a 
man safest when he is a tailor, or a perfumer. 
An you be minded to stay here with a black 
gown anda shaven crown, I shall on with 
Spring and come to preferment. Maybe 
thou'lt next hear of me when I have got 
some fat canonry for thee.” 

“Nay, I quit thee not,” said Ambrose. 
“If thou fare forward so do I. But I 
would thou couldst have brought thy mmd 
to rest here.” 

“ What! wouldst thou be content with this 
worn out place, with more churches than 
houses, and more empty houses than full 
onest No! let us on where there is some- 
thing doing! Thou wilt see that my Lord of 
York will have reom for the scholar as well 
as the man-at-arms.” 

So the kind offer was declined, but. 
Ambrose was grieved to see that the Warden 
thought him foolish, and perhaps ungrateful. 

Nevertheless the good man gave them a 
letter to the Reverend Master Alworthy, 
singing clerk at St. Paul’s Cathedral, telling 
Ambrose it might serve them in case they 
failed to find their uncle, or if my Lord 
of York’s household should not be in town. 
He likewise gave them a recommendation 
which would procure them a night’s lodging 
at the Grange, and after the morning’s mass 
and meat, sped them on their way with his 
blessing, muttering to himself, “That elder 
one might have been the staff of mine age! 
Pity on him to be lost in the great and evil 
City. Yet 'tis a good lad to follow that fiery 
spark his brother. TZanquam agnus inter 
lupos. Alack!”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
A HERO'S FALL. 


“These four came all afront and mainly made 
at me. I made no more ado, but took their seven 
points on my target—thus—”—SHAKESPEARE. 


THE journey to Alton was eventless. It 
was slow, for the day was a broiling one, 
and the young foresters missed their oaks 
and beeches, as they toiled over the chalk 
downs that rose and sank in endless succes- 
sion ; though they would hardly have slackened 
their pace if it had not been for poor old 
Spring, who was sorely distressed by the 
heat and the want of water on the downs. 
Every now and then he lay down, panting 
distressfully, with his tongue hanging out, 
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and his young masters always waited for 
him, often themselves not sorry to rest in a 
fragment of shade from a solitary thorn or 
juniper. 

The track was plain enough, and there 
were hamlets at long intervals. Flocks 
of sheep fed on the short grass, but there 
was no approaching the shepherds, as they 
and their dogs regarded Spring as an enemy, 
to be received with clamour, stones and 
teeth, in spite of the dejected looks which 
might have acquitted him of evil intentions. 

The travellers reached Alton in the cool 
of the evening, and were kindly received 
by a monk, who had charge of a grange 
just outside the little town, near one of the 
springs of the River Wey. 

The next day’s journey was a pleasanter 
one, for there was more of wood and heather, 


‘and they had to skirt round the marshy 


borders of a great sheet of water. Spring 
was happier, being able to stop and lap 
whenever he would, and the whole scene 
was less unfriendly to them, but they 
scarcely made speed enough, for they were 
still among tall whins and stiff scrub of 
heather when the sun began to get low, 
gorgeously lighting the tall plumes of golden 
broom, and they had their doubts whether 
they might not be off the track, but in such 
weather there was nothing alarming in 
spending a night out of doors, if only they 
had something for supper. Stephen took a 
bolt from the purse at his girdle, and bent 
his crossbow, so as to be ready’in case a 
rabbit sprang out, or a duck flew up from 
the marshes. 

A small thicket of trees was in sight, and 
they were making for it, when sounds of 
angry voices were heard, and Spring, bristling 
up the mane on his neck, and giving a few 
premonitory fierce growls like thunder, 
bounded forward as though he had been 
seven years younger. Stephen darted after 
him, Ambrose rushed after Stephen, and 
breaking through the trees, they beheld the 
dog at the throat of one of three men. As 
they came on the scene, the dog was torn 
down and hurled aside, giving a howl of 
agony, which infuriated his master. Letting 
fly his crossbow bolt full at the fellow’s face, 
he dashed on, reckless of odds, waving his 
knotted stick, and shouting with rage. 
Ambrose, though more aware of the madness 
of such an assault, still hurried to his support, 
and was amazed as well as relieved to find 
the charge effectual. Without waiting to 
return a blow, the miscreants took to their 
heels, and Stephen, seeing nothing but his 
dog, dropped on his knees beside the quivering 
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creature, from whose neck blood was fast 
pouring. One glance of the faithful wistful 
eye, one feeble movement of the expressive 
tail, and Spring had made his last farewell ! 
That was all Stephen was conscious of, but 
Ambrose could hear the cry, “Good sirs, 
good lads, set me free!” and was aware of a 
portly form bound to a tree. As he cut the 
rope with his knife, the rescued traveller 
hurried out thanks and demands—“ Where 
are the rest of you?” and on the reply that 
there were no more, proceeded, “then we 
must on, on at once, or the villains will 
return! They must have thought you had 
a band of hunters behind you. Two furlongs 
hence, and we shall be safe in the hostel at 
Dogmersfield. Come on, my boy,” to Stephen, 
“the brave hound is quite dead, more’s 
the pity. Thou canst do no more for him, 
and we shall soon be in his case if we 
dally here.” 

“T cannot, cannot leave him thus,’’ sobbed 
Stephen, who had the loving old head on his 
knees. ‘“ Ambrose! stay, we must bring him. 
There, his tail wagged! If the blood were 
staunched—’ 

“Stephen! Indeed he is stone dead! 
Were he our brother we could not do other- 
wise,’ reasoned Ambrose, forcibly dragging 
his brother to his feet. “Go on we must. 
Wouldst have us all slaughtered for his 
sake? Come! The rogues will be upon us 
anon. Spring saved this good man’s life. 
Undo not his work. See! Is yonder your 
horse, sir? This way, Stevie!” 

The instinct of catching the horse roused 
Stephen, and it was soon accomplished, for 
the steed was a plump, docile, city-bred 
palfrey, with dapple-grey flanks like well 
stuffed satin pincushions, by no means re- 
sembling the shaggy forest ponies of the 
boys’ experience, but quite astray in the 
heath, and ready to come at the master’s 
whistle, and call of “Soh! Soh, now Poppet!” 
Stephen caught the bridle, and Ambrose 
helped the burgess into the saddle. “Now, 
good boys,” he said, “each of you lay a hand 
on my pommel. We can make good speed, 
ere the rascals find out our scant numbers.” 

“You would make better speed without 
us, sir,” said Stephen, hankering to remain 
beside poor Spring. 

“D’ye think Giles Headley the man to 
leave two children that have maybe saved 
my life as well as my purse, to bear the 
malice of the robbers?” demanded the 
burgess angrily. “That were like those 
fellows of mine who have shown their heels, 
and left their master strapped to a tree! 
Thou! thou! what’s thy name, that hast 
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the most wit, bring thy brother, unless thou 
wouldst have him laid by the side of his 
dog.” 

Stephen was forced to comply, and run by 
Poppet’s side, though his eyes were so full 
of tears that he could not see his way, even 
when the pace slackened, and in the twilight 
they found themselves among houses and 
gardens, and thus in safety, the lights of an 
inn shining not far off. 

A figure came out in the road to meet 
them, crying, “‘ Master! master! is it you? 
and without scathe? Oh, the saints be 
praised |!” 

“ Ay, Tibble, ’tis I and no other, thanks 
to the saints and to these brave lads! What, 
man, I blame thee not, I know thou canst 
not strike, but where be the rest?” 

“In the inn, sir. I strove to call up the 
hue and cry to come to the rescue, but the 
cowardly hinds were afraid of the thieves, 
and not one would come forth.” 

“T wish they may not be in league with 
them,’ said Master Headley. “See! I was 
delivered—ay, and in time to save my 
purse, by these twain, and their good dog. 
Are ye from these parts, my fair lads?” 

“ We be journeying from the New Forest 
to London,” said Ambrose. “The poor dog 
heard the tumult, and leapt to your aid, sir, 
and we made after him.” 

“"Twas the saints sent him!” was the 
fervent answer. “And” (with a lifting of 
the cap) “ I hereby vow to St. Julian a hound 
of solid bronze a foot in length, with a 
collar of silver, to his shrine in St. Faith’s, 
in token of my deliverance in body and 
goods! To London are ye bound? Then 
will we journey on together !”’ 

They were by this time near the porch 
of a large country hostel, from the doors 
and large bay window of which light 
streamed out. And as the casement was 
open, those without could both see and hear 
all that was passing within. 

The table was laid for supper, and in the 
place of honour sat a youth of some seven- 
teen or eighteen years, gaily dressed, with a 
little feather curling over his crimson cap, 
and thus discoursing : 

“Yea, my good host, two of the rogues 
bear my tokens besides him whom I felled to 
the earth. He came on at me with his sword, 
but I had my point ready for him; and 
down he went before me like an ox. Then 
came on another, but him I dealt with by 
the back stroke as used in the tilt-yard at 
Clarendon.” 

“TI trow we shall know him again, sir. 
Holy Saints! to think such rascals should 
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haunt so nigh us,” the hostess was exclaim- 
ing. “ Pity for the poor goodman, Master 
Headley. A portly burgher was he, friendly 
of tongue and free of purse. I well re- 
member him when he went forth on his way 
to Salisbury, little thinking, poor soul, that 
he is truly sped.” 

“IT tell thee, good woman, I saw him go 
down before three of their pikes. What 
more could I do but drive my horse over the 
nearest rogue who was rifling him?” 

“If he were still alive—which Our Lady 
grant—the knaves will hold him to ransom,” 
quoth the host, as he placed a tankard on 
the table. 

“T am afraid he is past ransom,” said the 
youth, shaking his head. “But an if he be 
still in the rogues’ hands and living, I will 
get me on to his house in Cheapside, and 
arrange with his mother to find the needful 
sum, as befits me, I being his heir and about 
to wed his daughter. However, I shall do all 
that in me lies to get the poor old seignior 
out of the hands of the rogues. Saints 
defend me!” 

“The poor old seignior is much beholden 
to thee,’”’ said Master Headley, advancing 
amid a clamour of exclamations from three 
or four serving men or grooms, one protesting 
that he thought his master was with him, 
another that his horse ran away with him, one 
showing an arm which was actually being 
bound up, and the youth declaring that he 
rode off to bring help. 

“Well wast thou bringing it,’ Master 
Headley answered. “I might be still standing 
bound like an eagle displayed, against yonder 
tree, for aught you fellows recked.” 

“Nay, sir, the odds—” began the youth. 

“Odds ! such odds as were put to rout—by 
what, deem you? These two striplings and 
one poor hound. Had but one of you had the 
heart of a sparrow, ye had not furnished a 
tale to be the laugh of the Barbican and 
Cheapside. Look well at them. How old 
be you, my brave lads?” 

“T shall be sixteen come Lammas day, and 
Stephen fifteen at Martinmas day, sir,” 
said Ambrose ; “but verily we did nought. 
We could have done nought had not the 
thieves thought more were behind us.” 

“There are odds between going forward 
and backward,” said Master Headley, drily. 
“Ha! Art hurt? Thou bleedst,” he ex- 
claimed, laying his hand on Stephen’s shoulder, 
and drawing him to the light. 

“’Tis no blood of mine,” said Stephen, as 
Ambrose likewise came to join in the exami- 
nation. “It is my poor Spring’s. He took 
the coward’s blow! His was all the honour, 
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and we have left him there on the heath!” 
And he covered his face with his hands. 

“Come, come, my good child,” said Master 
Headley ; “we will back to the place by 
times to-morrow when rogues hide and 
honest men walk abroad. Thou shalt bury 
thine hound, as befits a good warrior, on the 
battle-field. I would fain mark his points 
for the effigy we will frame, honest Tibble, 
for St. Julian. And mark ye, fellows, 
thou godson Giles, above all, who ’tis that 
boast of their valour, and who ’tis that be 
modest of speech. Yea, thanks, mine host. 
Let us toa chamber, and give us water to 
wash away soil of travel and of fray, and 
then to supper. Young masters, ye are my 
guests. Shame were it that Giles Headley 
let go farther them that have, under Heaven 
and St. Julian, saved him in life, limb, and 
purse.” 

The inn was large, being the resort of 
many travellers from the south, often of 
nobles and knights riding to Parliament, and 
thus the brothers found themselves accommo- 
dated with a chamber, where they could 
prepare for the meal, while Ambrose tried 
to console his brother by representing that, 
after all, poor Spring had died gallantly, and 
with far less pain than if he had suffered a 
wasting old age, besides being honoured for 
ever by his effigy in St. Faith’s, wherever that 
might be, the idea which chiefly contributed 
to console his master. 

The two boys appeared in the room of the 
inn looking so unlike the dusty, blood-stained 
pair who had entered, that Master Headley 
took a second glance to convince himself 
that they were the same, before beckoning 
them to seats on either side of him, saying 
that he must know more of them, and bid- 
ding the host load their trenchers well from 
the grand fabric of beef-pasty which had been 
set at the end of the board. The runa- 
ways, four or five in number, herded together 
lower down, with a few travellers of lower 
degree, all except the youth who had been 
boasting before their arrival, and who re- 
tained his seat at the board, thumping it 
with the handle of his knife to show his 
impatience for the commencement of supper ; 
and not far off sat Tibble, the same who 
had hailed their arrival, a thin, slight, one- 
sided looking person, with a terrible red 
withered scar on one cheek, drawing the 
corner of his mouth awry. He, like Master 
Headley himself, and the rest of his party, 
were clad in red, guarded with white, and wore 
the cross of St. George on the white border 
of their flat crimson caps, being no doubt in 
the livery of their Company. The citizen 
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himself having in the meantime drawn his 
conclusions from the air and gestures of the 
brothers, and their mode of dealing with 
their food, asked the usual question in an 
affirmative tone, “Ye be of gentle blood, 
young sirs ?” 

To which they replied by giving their 
names, and explaining that they were jour- 
neying from the New Forest to find their 
uncle in the train of the Archbishop of 
York. 

“ Birkenholt,” said Tibble, meditatively. 
“He beareth a vert, a buck’s head proper, 
on a chief argent two arrows. Crest, a buck 
courant, pierced in the gorge by an arrow, 
all proper.” 

To which the brothers returned by dis- 
playing the handles of their knives, both 
of which bore the pierced and courant 
buck. 

“Ay, ay,’ said the man. “’Twill be 
found in our books, sir. We painted the 
shield and new crested the morion the first 
year of my prenticeship, when the Earl of 
Richmond, the late King Harry of blessed 
memory, had newly landed at Milford 
Haven.” 

“Verily,” said Ambrose, “our uncle 
Richard Birkenholt fought at Bosworth 
under Sir Richard Pole’s banner.” 

“A tall and stalwart esquire, methinks,” 
said Master Headley. ‘Is he the kinsman 
you seek ?” 

“Not so, sir. We visited him at Win- 
chester, and found him sorely old and with 
failing wits. We be on our way to our 
mother’s brother, Master Harry Randall.” 

“Is he clerk or layman? My Lord of 
York entertaineth enow of both,” said 
Master Headley. 

“Lay, assuredly, sir,” returned Stephen; 
“T trust to him to find me some preferment 
as page or the like.” 

“Know’st thou the man, Tibble?” inquired 
the master. 

‘Not among the men at arms, sir,” was 
the answer ; “ but there be a many of them 
whose right names we never hear. How- 
ever, he will be easily found if my Lord of 
York be returned from Windsor with his 
train.” 

“Then will we go forward ‘together, my 
young Masters Birkenholt. I am not going 
to part with my doughty champions!” patting 
Stephen’s shoulder. “ Ye'd not think that 
these light-heeled knaves belonged to the 
brave craft of armourers!” 

“Certainly not,” thought the lads, whose 
notion of armourers was derived from the 
brawny blacksmith of Lyndhurst, who 
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sharpened their boar spears and shod their 
horses. They made some kind of assent, 
and Master Headley went on. ‘These be 
the times! This is what peace hath brought 
us to! I am called down to Salisbury to 
take charge of the goods, chattels, and estate 
of my kinsman, Robert Headley—Saints rest 
his soul !—and to bring home yonder spark, 
my godson, whose indentures have been 
made over to me. And I may not ride a 
mile after sunset without being set upon by 
a sort of robbers, who must have guessed 
over well what a pack of cowards they had 
to deal with.” 

“Sir,” cried the younger Giles, “ I swear 
to you that I struck right and left. I did 
all that man could do, but these rogues of 
serving men, they fled and dragged me along 
with them, and I deemed you were of our 
company till we dismounted.” 

“Did you sot Methought anon you saw 
me go down with three pikes in my breast. 
Come, come, godson Giles, speech will not 
mend it! Thou art but a green town-bred 
lad, a mother’s darling, and mayst be a 
brave man yet, only don’t dread to tell the 
honest truth that you were afeard, as many 
a better man might be.” 

The host chimed in with tales of the 
thieves and outlaws who then, and indeed 
for many later generations, infested Bagshot 
heath, and the wild moorland tracks around. 
He seemed to think that the travellers had 
had a hairsbreadth escape, and that a few 
seconds’ more delay might have revealed the 
weakness. of the rescuers and have been 
fatal to them. 

However there was no danger so near the 
village in the morning, and somewhat to 
Stephen’s annoyance, the whole place turned 
out to inspect the spot, and behold the burial 
of poor Spring, who was found stretched on 
the heather, just as he had been left the 
night before. He was interred under the 
stunted oak where Master Headley had been 
tied. While the grave was dug with a spade 
borrowed at the inn, Ambrose undertook to 
cut out the dog’s name on the bark, but he 
had hardly made the first incision when 
Tibble, the singed foreman, offered to do it 
for him, and made a much. more sightly 
inscription than he could have done. Master 
Headley’s sword was found honourably 
broken under the tree, and was reserved to 
form a base for his intended ex voto. He 
uttered the vow in due form like a funeral 
oration, when Stephen, with a swelling 
heart, had laid the companion of his life 
in the little grave, which was speedily 
covered in. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DRAGON COURT. 


“A citizen 
Of credit and renown ; 
A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town.”—CowPer. 


In spite of his satisfaction at the honour- 
able obsequies of his dog, Stephen Birkenholt 
would fain have been independent, and 
thought it provoking and strange that every 
one should want to direct his movements, 
and assume the charge of one so well able to 
take care of himself; but he could not escape 
as he had done before from the Warden of 
St. Elizabeth, for Ambrose had readily ae- 
cepted the proposal that they should travel 
in Master Headley’s company, only object- 
ing that they were on foot; on which the 
good citizen hired a couple of hackneys for 
them. 

Besides the two Giles Headleys, the party 
consisted of Tibble, the scarred and withered 
foreman, two grooms, and two serving 
men, all armed with the swords and bucklers 
of which they had made so little use. It 
appeared in process of time that the two 
namesakes, besides being godfather and god- 
son, were cousins, and that Robert, the father 
of the younger one, had, after his apprentice- 
shipin the paternal establishment at Salisbury, 
served for a couple of years in the London 
workshop of his kinsman to leary the latest 
improvements in weapons. This had laid 
the foundation of a friendship which had 
lasted through life, though the London cousin 
had been as prosperous as the country one 
had been the reverse. The provincial trade 
in arms declined with the close of the York 
and Lancaster wars. Men were not permitted 
to turn from one handicraft to another, and 
Robert Headley had neither aptitude nor 
resources. His wife was vain and thriftless, 
and he finally broke down under his diffi- 
culties, appointing by will his cousin to act 
as his executor, and to take charge of his 
only son, who had served out half his time 
as apprentice to himself. There had been 
delay until the peace with France had 
given the armourer some leisure for an ex- 
pedition to Salisbury, a serious undertaking 
for a London burgess, who had little about 
him of the ancient northern weapon-smith, 
and had wanted to avail himself of the pro- 
tection of the suite of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
returning from Parliament. He had spent 
some weeks in disposing of his cousin’s stock 
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in trade, which was far too antiquated for 
the London market; also of the premises, 
which were bought by an adjoining convent 
to extend its garden; and he had divided the 
proceeds between the widow and children. 
He had presided at the wedding of the last 
daughter, with whom the mother was to 
reside, and was on his way back to London 
with his godson, who had now become his 
apprentice. 

Giles Headley the younger was a fine tall 
youth, but clumsy and untrained in the use 
of his limbs, and he rode a large, powerful 
brown horse, which brooked no companion- 
ship, lashing out with its shaggy hoofs at 
any of its kind that approached it, more 
especially at poor, plump, mottled Poppet. 
The men said he had insisted on retaining 
that, and no other, for his journey to London, 
contrary to all advice, and he was obliged to 
ride foremost, alone in the middle of the 
road; while Master Headley seemed to 
have an immense quantity of consultation to 
carry on with his foreman, Tibble, whose 
quiet-looking brown animal was evidently on 
the best of terms with Poppet. By daylight 
Tibble looked even more sallow, lean, and 
sickly, and Stephen could not help saying to 
the serving-man nearest to him, “Can such 
a weakling verily be an armourer ?” 

“Yea, sir. Wry-mouthed Tibble as they 
call him, was a sturdy fellow till he got a 
fall against the mouth of a furnace, and lay 
ten months in St. Bartholomew’s Spital, 
scarce moving hand or foot. He cannot 
wield a hammer, but he has a cunning hand 
for gilding, and coloured devices, and is as 
good as Garter-king-at-arms himself for all 
bearings of knights and nobles.” 

“ As we heard last night,” said Stephen. 

“Moreover in the spital he learnt to 
write and cast accompts like a very scrivener, 
and the master trusts him more than any, 
except maybe Kit Smallbones, the head 
smith.” ; 

“ What will Smallbones think of the new 
prentice ?” said one of the other men. 

“Prentice! ’Tis plain enough what sort 
of prentice the youth is like to be who 
beareth the name of a master with one only 
daughter.” 

An emphatic grunt was the only answer, 
while Ambrose pondered on the good luck of 
some people, who had their futures cut out 
for them with no trouble on their own part. 

This day’s ride was through more inhabited 
parts, and was esteemed less perilous. They 
came in sight of the Thames at Lambeth, 
but Master Headley, remembering how ill 
his beloved Poppet had brooked the ferry, 
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decided to keep to the south of the river by 
a causeway across Lambeth marsh, which 
was just passable in high and dry summers, 
and which conducted them toa raised road 
called Bankside, where they looked across to 
the towers of Westminster, and the Abbey 
in its beauty dawned on the imagination of 
Stephen and Ambrose. The royal standard 
floated over the palace, whence Master 
Headley perceived that the king was there, 
and augured that my Lord of York’s meiné 
would not be far to seek, Then came broad 
green fields with young corn growing, or hay 
waving for the scythe, the tents and booths 
of May Fair, and the beautiful market cross 
in the midst of the village of Charing, while 
the Strand, immediately opposite, began to 
be fringed with great monasteries within 
their ample gardens, with here and there a 
nobleman’s castellated house and terraced 
garden, with broad stone stairs leading to 
the Thames. 

Barges and wherries plied up and down, 
the former often gaily canopied, and propelled 
by liveried oarsmen, all plying their arms in 
unison, so that the vessel looked like some 
brilliant many limbed creature treading the 
water. Presently appeared the heavy walls 
inclosing the City itself, dominated by the 
tall openwork timber spire of St. Paul’s, 
with the four-square, four-turreted Tower 
acting, as it has been well said, as a padlock 
to a chain, and the river’s breadth spanned 
by London bridge, a very street of houses 
built on the abutments. Now, Bankside had 
houses on each side of the road, and Wry- 
mouthed Tibble showed evident satisfaction, 
when they turned to cross the bridge, where 
they had to ride in single file, not without 
some refractoriness on the part of young 
Headley’s steed. 

On they went, now along streets where 
each story of the tall houses projected over 
the last, so that the gables seemed ready to 
meet, now beside walls of convent gardens, 
now past churches, while the country lads 
felt bewildered with the numbers passing to 
and fro, and the air was full of bells. 

Cap after cap was lifted in greeting to 
Master Headley by burgess, artizan or 
apprentice, and many times did he draw 
Poppet’s rein to exchange greetings, and 
receive congratulations on his return. On 
reaching St. Paul’s minster, he halted and 
bade the servants take home the horses, and 
tell the mistress, with his dutiful greetings, 
that he should be at home anon, and with 
guests. 

“ We must e’en return thanks for our safe 
journey and great deliverance,” he said to his 
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young companions, and thrusting his arm 
into that of a russet-vested citizen, who 
met him at the door, he walked into the 
cathedral, recounting his adventure. 

The youths followed with some difficulty 
through the stream of loiterers in the nave, 
Giles the younger elbowing and pushing so 
that several of the crowd turned to look at 
him, and it was well that his kinsman soon 
astonished him by descending a stair into a 
crypt, with solid, short, clustered columns, 
and high pitched vaulting, fitted up as a 
separate church, namely that of the parish 
of St. Faith. The great Cathedral, having 
absorbed the site of the original Church, had 
given this crypt to the parishioners. Here 
all was quiet and solemn, in marked contrast 
to the hubbub in “ Paul’s Walk,” above in 
the nave. Against the eastern pillar of one 
of the bays, was a little altar, and the 
decorations included St. Julian, the patron 
of travellers, with his saltire doubly crossed, 
and his stag beside him. Little ships, trees 
and wonderful enamelled representations of 
perils by robbers, field, and flood hung thickly 
on St. Julian’s pillar, and on the wall and 
splay of the window beside it ; and here, after 
crossing himself, Master Headley rapidly 
repeated a Paternoster, and ratified his 
vow of presenting a bronze image of the 
hound to which he owed his rescue. One of 
the clergy came up to register the vow, and 
the good armourer proceeded to bespeak a 
mass of thanksgiving on the next morning, 
also ten for the soul of Master John Birken- 
holt, late verdurer of the New Forest in 
Hampshire—a mode of showing his gratitude 
which the two sons highly appreciated. 

Then, climbing up the steps again, and 
emerging from the cathedral by the west 
door, the boys beheld a scene for which their 
experiences of. Romsey, and even of Win- 
chester had by no means prepared them. It 
was five o’clock on a summer evening, so 
that the whole place was full of stir. Old 
women sat with baskets of rosaries and 
little crosses, or images of saints on the 
steps of the cathedral, while in the open 
space beyond, more than one horse was 
displaying his paces for the benefit of some 
undecided purchaser, who had been chaffering 
for hours in Paul’s Walk. Merchants in 
the costume of their countries, Lombard, 
Spanish, Dutch or French, were walking 
away in pairs, attended by servants, from 
their exchange, likewise in the nave. 
Women, some alone, some protected by 
serving-men, or apprentices, were returning 
from their orisons, or, it might be, from 
their gossipings. Priests and friars, as 
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usual, pervaded everything, and round the 
open space were galleried buildings with 
stalls beneath them, whence the holders 
were removing their wares for the night. 
The great octagonal structure of Paul’s Cross 
stood in the centre, and just beneath the 
stone pulpit, where the sermons were wont 
to be preached, stood a man with a throng 
round him, declaiming a ballad at the top of 
his sing-song voice, and causing much loud 
laughter by some ribaldry about monks and 
friars. 

Master Headley turned aside as quickly as 
he could, through Paternoster Row, which 
was full of stalls, where little black books, 
and larger sheets printed in black-letter, 
seemed the staple commodities, and thence 
the burgess, keeping a heedful eye on his 
young companions among all his greetings, 
entered the broader space of Cheapside, where 
numerous prentice lads seemed to be playing 
at different sports after the labours of the 
day. 
Faning under an archway surmounted by 
a dragon with shining scales, Master Headley 
entered a paved court yard, where the lads 
started at the figures of two knights in full 
armour, their lances in rest, and their horses 
with housings down to their hoofs, apparently 
about to charge any intruder. But at that 
moment there was a shriek of joy, and out 
from the scarlet and azure petticoats of the 
nearest steed, there darted a little girl, crying, 
“Father! father!” and in an instant she 
was lifted in Master Headley’s arms, and 
was clinging round his neck, while he kissed 
and blessed her, and as he set her on her 
feet, he said, “Here, Dennet, greet thy 
cousin Giles Headley, and these two brave 
young gentlemen. Greet them like a 
courteous maiden, or they will think thee a 
little town mouse.” 

In truth the child had a pointed little face, 
and bright brown eyes, somewhat like a 
mouse, but it was a very sweet face that she 
lifted obediently to be kissed not only by 
the kinsman, but by the two guests. Her 
father meantime was answering with nods to 
the respectful welcomes of the workmen, who 
thronged out below, and their wives looking 
down from the galleries above ; while Poppet 
and the other horses were being rubbed 
down after their journey. 

The ground floor of the buildings surround- 
ing the oblong court seemed to be entirely 
occupied by forges, workshops, warehouses, 
and stables. Above, were open railed 
galleries, with outside stairs at intervals, 
giving access to the habitations of the 
work people on three sides. The fourth, 
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opposite to the entrance, had a much hand- 
somer broad stone stair, adorned on one side 
with a stone figure of the princess fleeing 
from the dragon, and on the other of St. George 
piercing the monster’s open mouth with his 
lance, the scaly convolutions of the two 
dragons forming the supports of the hand- 
rail on either side. Here stood, cap in 
hand, showing his thick curly hair, and with 
open front, displaying a huge hairy chest, a 
giant figure, whom his master greeted as 
Kit Smallbones, inquiring whether all had 
gone well during his absence. 

“’Tis time you were back, sir, for there’s 
a great tilting match on hand for the Lady 
Mary’s wedding. Here have been half the 
gentlemen in the Court after you, and my 
Lord of Buckingham sent twice for you 
sinee Sunday, and once for Tibble Steelman, 
and his squire swore that if you were not 
at his bidding before noon to-morrow, he 
would have his new suit of Master Hillyer.” 

“He shall see me when it suiteth me,” 
said Mr. Headley coolly. “He wotteth well 
that Hillyer hath none who can burnish 
plate armour like Tibble here.” 

“Moreover the last iron we had from 
that knave Mepham is nought. It works 
short under the hammer.” 

“That shall be seen to, Kit. 
the budget to-morrow. 
movher.” 

For at the doorway, at the head of the 
stairs, there stood the still trim and active 
figure of an old woman, with something of 
the mouse likeness seen in her grand- 
daughter, in the close cap, high: hat, and 
cloth dress, that sumptuary opinion, if not 
law, prescribed for the burgher matron, a 
white apron, silver chain and bunch of keys 
at her girdle. Due and loving greetings 
passed between mother and son, after the 
longest and most perilous absence of Master 
Headley’s life, and he then presented Giles, 
to whom the kindly dame offered. hand and 
cheek, saying, ‘“‘ Welcome, my young kinsman, 
your good father was well known, and liked 
here. May you tread in his steps !”’ 

“Thanks, good mistress,” returned Giles. 
“IT am thought to have a pretty taste in 
the fancy part of the trade. My Lord of 
Montagu—” 

Before he could get any farther, Mistress 
Headley was inquiring what was the rumour 
she had heard of robbers and dangers that 
had beset her son, and he was presenting the 
two young Birkenholts toher. ‘Brave boys! 
good boys,” she said, holding out her hands 
and kissing each according to the custom of 
welcome, “you have saved my son for me, 


The rest of 
I must on to my 


and this little one’s father for her. 
them, Dennet, and thank them.” 

“It was the poor dog,” said the child, in 
a clear little voice, drawing back with a 
certain quaint coquetting shyness, “I would 
rather kiss him.” 

“Would that thou couldst, little mistress,” 
said Stephen. “My poor brave Spring!” 

“Was he thine own? Tell me all about 
him,” said Dennet, somewhat imperiously. 

She stood between the two strangers 
looking eagerly up with sorrowfully interested 
eyes, while Stephen, out of his full heart, 
told of his faithful comradeship with his 
hound from the infancy of both. Her 
father meanwhile was exchanging serious 
converse with her grandmother, and Giles 
finding -himself left in the back ground, 
began; “Come hither, pretty coz, and I will 
tell thee of my Lady of Salisbury’s dainty 
little hounds.” 

“T care not for dainty little hounds,” 
returned Dennet, ‘I want to hear of the poor 
faithful dog that flew at the wicked robber.” 

“A mighty stir about a mere chance,” 
muttered Giles. 

“TI know what you did,” said Dennet, 
turning her bright brown eyes full upon 
him. “You took to your heels.” 

Her look and little nod were so irresistibly 
comical that the two brothers could not help 
laughing ; whereupon Giles Headley turned 
upon them in a passion. 

“What mean ye by this imsolence, you 
beggars’ brats picked up on the heath?” 

“ Better born than thou, braggart and 
coward that thou art!” broke forth Stephen, 
while Master Headley exclaimed, “ How now, 
lads, no brawling here.” 

Three voices spoke at once. 

“They were insolent.” 

“ He reviled our birth.” 

“Father ! they did but laugh when I told 
cousin Giles that he took to his heels, and 
he must needs call them beggars’ brats 
picked up on the heath.” 

“Ha! ha! wench, thou art woman enough 
already to set them together by the ears,” 
said her-father, laughing. ‘See here, Giles 
Headley, none who bears my name shall 
insult a stranger on my hearth.” 

Stephen however had stepped forth hold- 
ing out his small stock of coin, and saying, 
“Sir, receive for our charges, and let us go 
to the tavern we passed, anon.” 

“ How now, boy. Said I not ye were my 
guests ?” 

“Yea, sir, and thanks; but we can give 
no cause for being called beggars nor beggars’ 
brats.” 


Kiss 
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“What beggary is there in being guests, 
my young gentlemen?” said the master of 
the house. “If any one were picked up on 
the heath, it was I. We owned you for 
gentlemen of blood and coat armour, and 
thy brother there can tell thee that ye have 
no right to put an affront on me, your host, 
because a rude prentice from a country town 
hath not learnt to rule his tongue.” 

Giles scowled, but the armourer spoke with 
an authority that imposed on all, and Stephen 
submitted, while Ambrose spoke a few words 
of thanks, after which the two brothers were 
conducted by an external stair and gallery to 
a guest chamber, in which to prepare for 
supper. 

The room was small but luxuriously filled 
beyond all ideas of the young foresters, for 
it was hung with tapestry, representing the 
history of Joseph, the bed was curtained, 
there was a carved chest for clothes, a table 
and a ewer and basin of bright brass with 
the armourer’s mark upon it, a twist in 
which the letter H and the dragon’s tongue 
and tail were ingeniously blended. The city 
was far in advance of the country in all 
the arts of life, and only the more magnifi- 
cent castles and.abbeys, which the boys had 
never seen, possessed the amount of comforts 
to be found in the dwellings of the superior 
class of Londoners. Stephen was inclined 
to look with contempt upon the effeminacy of 
a churl merchant. 

“ No churl,” returned Ambrose,.“ if man- 
ners makyth man, as we saw at Winchester.” 

“Then what do they make of that cowardly 

“clown, his cousin ¢”’ 

Ambrose laughed, but said, “ Prove we 
our gentle blood at least by not brawling 
with the fellow. Master Headley will soon 
teach him to know his place.” 

“That will matter nought to us. To 
morrow shall we be with our uncle Hal. I 
only wish his lord was not of the ghostly 
sort, but perhaps he may prefer me to some 
great knight’s service. But oh! Ambrose, 
come and look. See! The fellow they call 
Smallbones is come out to the fountain in the 
middle of the court with a bucket in each 
hand. Look! Didst ever see such a giant? 
He is as big and brawny as Ascapart at the 
bar-gate at Southampton. See! he lifts that 
big pail full and brimming as though it 
were an egg shell. See his arm! “Twere 
good to see him wield a hammer! I must 
look into his smithy before going forth 
to-morrow.” 

Stephen clenched his fist and examined his 
muscles ere donning his best mourning jerkin, 
and could scarce be persuaded to complete 
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his toilet, so much was he entertained with 
the comings and goings in the court, a little 
world in itself, like a college quadrangle. 
The day’s work was over, the forges out, and 
the smiths were lounging about at ease, one 
or two sitting on a bench under a large elm 
tree beside the central well, enjoying each 
his tankard of ale. A few more were 
watching Poppet being combed down, and 
conversing with the newly-arrived grooms. 
One was carrying his little child in his arms, 
and a young man and maid sitting on the 
low wall round the well, seemed to be 
carrying on a courtship over the pitcher that 
stood waiting to be filled. Two lads were 
playing at skittles, children were running up 
and down the stairs and along the wooden 
galleries, and men and women went and 
came by the entrance gateway between the 
two efligies of : knights in armour. Some 
were servants bringing helm or gauntlet for 
repair, or taking the like away. Some might 
be known by their flat caps to be apprentices, 
and two substantial burgesses walked in 
together, as if to greet Master Headley on 
his return. Immediately after a man-cook 
appeared with white cap and apron bearing 
aloft a covered dish surrounded by a steamy 
cloud, followed by other servants bearing 
other meats ; a big bell began to sound, the 
younger men and apprentices gathered to- 
gether and the brothers descended the stairs, 
and entered by the big door into the same 
large hall where they had been received. 
The spacious hearth was full of green boughs, 
with a beaupot of wild rose, honeysuckle, 
clove pinks and gilliflowers ; the lower part 
of the walls were hung with tapestry repre- 
senting the adventures of St. George, the 
mullioned windows had their upper squares 
filled with glass, bearing the shield of the 
City of London, that of the Armourers’ 
Company, the rose and porteullis of the 
king, the pomegranate of Queen Katharine, 
and other like devices. Others, belonging 
to the Lancastrian kings, adorned the pen- 
dants from the handsome open roof, and the 
front of a gallery for musicians which crossed 
one end of the hall in the taste of the 
times of Henry V. and Whittington. 

Far more interesting to the hungry 
travellers was it that the long table, running 
the whole breadth of the apartment, was 
decked with snowy linen, trenchers stood 
ready with horns, or tankards beside them, 
and loaves of bread at intervals, while the 
dishes were being placed on the table. The 
master and his entire establishment took 
their meals together, except the married 
men, who lived in the quadrangle with their 








families. There was no division by the salt- 
cellar, as at the tables of the nobles and 
gentry, but the master, his family and guests 
occupied the centre, with the hearth behind 
them, where the choicest of the viands were 
placed, next after them were the places of 
the journeymen according to seniority, then 
those of the apprentices, household servants, 
and stable men, but the apprentices had to 
assist the serving men in waiting on the 
master and his party before sitting down 
themselves. There was a dignity and 
regularity about the whole, which could not 
fail to impress Stephen and Ambrose with 
the weight and importance of a London 
burgher, warden of the Armourers’ Company, 
and alderman of the Ward of Cheap. There 
were carved chairs for himself, his mother 
and the guests, also a small Persian carpet 
extending from the hearth beyond their 
seats. This article filled the two foresters 
with amazement. To put one’s feet on what 
ought to be a coverlet! They would not 
have stepped on it, had they not been kindly 
summoned by old Mistress Headley to take 
their places among the company, which 
consisted, besides the family, of the two 
citizens who had entered, and of a priest 
who had likewise dropped in to welcome 
Master Headley’s return, and had been 
invited to stay to supper. Young Giles, as 
a matter of course, placed himself amongst 
them, at which there were black looks and 
whispers among the apprentices, and even 
Mistress Headley wore an air of amazement. 

“Mother,” said the head of the family, 
speaking loud enough for all to hear, “you 
will permit our young kinsman to be placed 
as our guest this evening. To-morrow he 
will act as an apprentice, as we all have done 
in our time.” 

“T never did so at home!” 
his loud hasty voice. 

“I trow not,” drily observed one of the 
guests. 

Giles however went on muttering while 
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the priest was pronouncing a Latin grace, 
and thereupon the same burgess observed, 
“Never did I see it better proved that folk 
in the country give their sons no good 
breeding.” 

“Have patience with him, good Master 
Pepper,” returned Mr. Headley. “ He hath 
been an only son, greatly cockered by 
father, mother and sisters, but ere long he 
will learn what is befitting.” 

Giles glared round, but he met nothing 
encouraging. Little Dennet sat with open 
mouth of astonishment, her grandmother 
looked shocked, the household which had 
been aggrieved by his presumption, laughed 
at his rebuke, for there was not much delicacy 
in those days; but something generous in 
the gentle blood of Ambrose moved him to 
some amount of pity for the lad, who thus 
suddenly became conscious that the tie he 
had thought nominal at Salisbury, a mere 
preliminary to municipal rank, was here 
absolute subjection, and a bondage whence 
there was no escape. His was the only face 
that Giles met which had any friendliness 
in it, but no one spoke, for manners imposed 
silence upon youth at table, except when 
spoken to; and there was general hunger 
enough prevailing to make Mistress Headley’s 
fat capon the most interesting contemplation 
for the present. 

The elders conversed, for there was much 
for Master Headley to hear of civic 
affairs that had passed in his absence of 
two months, also of all the comings and 
goings, and it was ascertained that my Lord 
Archbishop of York was at his suburban 
abode, York House, now Whitehall. 

It was a very late supper for the times, 
not beginning till seven o'clock, on account 
of the travellers, and as soon as it was 
finished, and the priest and burghers had 
taken their leave, Master Headley dismissed 
the household to their beds, although day- 
light was scarcely departed. 


(To be continued.) 
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